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Of Grain Crops 


Wheat, Corn, Oats and Bar-| 
ley Output Will Be Lower 
In Regions of West, Ac- 
cording to Forecast 


Combined Production 


‘Gratifying Gain’ in Exports | 
Is Shown for Seven Months, | 

. According to Survey | 
Se Wane et a | 


poeeren sales of American radio ap- 
paratus are continuing on the upward 
path despite the depressed condition of | 
world markets and the adverse effects 
of declining prices, according to the Com-| 
merce Department's Electrical Division. | 
During he first seven months of the 
current year, exports of radio receiving | 


| sets in particular have shown a most grati- 


fying gain, totaling approximately $7,100,- 


{000 in comparison with $4,680,000 in the, 


Of Foodstuffs Higher 


* Rede ee 

Spring Wheat, However, Is Said 
To Be in Lowest Condition 
On Record, With 110 Mil- 
lion Bushels Expected 


Drought in the West has resulted in re- 
ductions in the forecast of production of 
wheat, corn, oats and barley, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Sept. 10 in a} 
general crop report on the basis of con- 
ditions Sept. 1. 

Crop yields for the country as a whole 
are expected to average about 1 per cent 
below the prospects of one month ago, 
the Department said, conditions having 
improved in the East and deteriorated in 
the West. | 

Spring wheat was reported to be only | 
36.7 per cent of normal, the lowest condi- | 
tion on record, with a crop of only 110,-, 
000,000 bushels in prospect, compared to 
251,000,000 last year. 


Food Crops Above Average 


The combined production of the prin- 
cipal food crops, however, the Depart- 
ment said, is expected to be somewhat 
above average. Winter wheat, apples, 
eaches, and peanuts are unusually large 
rops, while potatoes, sweet potatoes, rice, 
beans, and pears are about average, it was 
added. The crop report summary and | 
comment accompanying it follow in full 
text: 

Crop summary for United States as of 
Sept. 1, 1931: 

All wheat, indicated production 885,- 
643,000 bushels; all Spring wheat, indi- 
cated production 110,463,000 bushels: 
Durum wheat, four States, condition 37.5 
per cent of normal, indicated production | 
19,647,000 bushels; other Spring wheat, 
United States, condition, 36.5 per cent of 
normal, indicated production 90,816,000 
bushels. 

Corn, condition, 69.5 per cent of normal, | 
indicated production 2,715,357,000 bushels. | 

Oats, condition, 66.7 per cent of normal, | 
indicated production 1,160,877,000 bushels. | 


Yields Above Last Year 


In most of the eastern and southern 
States crop prospects have improved and 
yields in these areas are expected to be 
somewhat above average, but from Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Kansas west drought and 
shortage of water for irrigation have 
caused further decrease in crop prospects | 
and some crops, such as Spring wheat, | 
barley, rye, flaxseed and wild hay, grown} 
chiefly in this area, are showing the low- | 
est yields per acre in many years, and 
alfalfa, tame hay, grapes and beans are} 
s expected to show the lowest yields per} 
acre in 10 years or more. In the country} 
as a whole crop yields are expected to| 
average about 1 per cent below prospects | 
@ month ago; 9.8 per cent above the very | 
low yields secured last yeay, and 1.2 per 
cent below the average of yields during} 
the preceding 10 years. In comparison | 
with the 10-year average, the low yields | 
of corn, Spring grain and various other | 
crops are nearly offset by the good yields | 
of cotton, Winter wheat and apples. | 

In general, considering both acreage and | 
yield per acre, the combined production | 
of the principal food crops is expected | 
to be somewhat above the usual average. | 
Wheat, apples, peaches and peanuts are | 
unusually large crops while potatoes, | 
sweet potatoes, rice, beans and pears show | 
about average production and production | 
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Large Gold Output 
Expected by Brazil 


Nation Foresees New Era of | 
Extensive Production 


The belief that a new era of extensive 
gold production has begun in Brazil is| 
expressed by the Brazilian Department of | 
Commerce in an official publication for-| 
warded by Commercial Attache Carlton} 
Jackson at Rio de Janeiro. | 

The Brazilian report states that in the} 
municipality of Paracatu, which is located | 
near the Goyaz line in the State of Minas 
Geraes, 14 mines formerly abandoned are 
now being operated. 

So far the operations are being con- 
ducted by individual efforts, and no ma-| 
chinery of consequence has been imported. | 
By reason of the thus limited scope of the} 
work all of the extraction is alluvial. The | 
average being recovered by each person is 
stated to be about 2 grams per day, worth 
approximately $1.25, which, although rela- 
tively small sum is well above the av erage | 
wage rate in that region. 

An American, for many years prominent! 
in mining activities, who is now in the} 
country has expressed the belief that there | 
is a large amount of gold in the country! 
but that it is so greatly diffused in the 
deposits as to make the working of it tedi- 
ous and in many cases impracticable 

He states that there are thousands of 
individuals at work, particularly in the} 
northern and western districts of Minas} 
Geraes and in eastern Goyaz. These are 
called “pescadores,” and produce a few) 
milreis worth of gold per day each, which 
in the total amounts to a very considerable 
sum. Most of this gold is not reported 
since it is handled clandestinely and for 
the most part is carried out of the country 
by frontier traders. 

Thus, while the official records show a! 
comparatively small production of gold in 
the country Brazilian experts believe there 
evidently is actually a good many times 
that extracted 

The famous Morro Velho mine of the 
Sao Joao Del Rey Mining Company is in 


} cotton market. 


| eral. 


corresponding period of last year. Radio 
receiving tubes have amounted to $1,092,- 
000 as compared with $1,355,000 in the 
1930 period, and radio receiving set com- 
ponents $1,727,000 as against $1,783,000. | 

Other classifications of radio apparatus 
such as transmitting sets and tubes and 
parts, loudspeakers and other receiving 
set accessories, constituting the lesser items 
among radio exports, registered decreases. | 
The total of all radio exports, however, 
continued ahead of last year’s seven- 
month period, amounting to $11,455,000 as| 
compared with $10,031,000. 

Canada, Argentina, Mexico and Aus- 
tralia have been the leading markets for 
American radio equipment this year.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Stabilization Buying 
Said to Have Saved 


Millions to Farmers 





|years of age were going | 
| 1920, their number increased to 1,034,782} 


| cated by 1930 statistics. 


Chairman Stone States That 
Federal Purchases Served | 
To Prevent Disastrous De- 
clines in Markets 


of the 
country | 


Price stabilization operations 
Federal Farm Board saved the 
losses of billions of dollars which would 
have been involved in bank failures and 
collapse of the wheat market if the Board 
had not authorized wheat purchases last 
Fall, James C. Stone, Chairman of the | 
Board, stated orally Sept. 10 when ques- 
tioned concerning reports that Federal | 
Administration agencies felt the Board 
would have done better to rid jtself of 
stabilization holdings of wheat and cotton 
last year. 


The suggested forcing of millions of 
bushels. of wheat and large quantities of 
cotton on the market, Mr. Stone said, 


| would have forced wheat prices below 50 


cents a bushel and would have broken the 
The purpose of the oper- 
ations, he said, was to cushion the farmer 


against disastrously rapid declines, and 
the Board feels that this was accom- 
plished. 


White House Position 

President Hoover's plan to establish 
credits as a basis for sales of American 
farm products abroad, he said, is under- 
stood to apply to ordinary channels of 
trade and not to stabilization stocks of 
cotton and wheat. 

The following information 
given orally by Mr. Stone: 

The day before the Grain Stabilization | 
Corporation re-entered the market to pur- 


also was 


|chase wheat last Fall, 60 banks failed in 


Kentucky and many more failed in the 
next few days. The Board had informa- 
tion that 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels 
of wheat would be forced on the market 
if the price declined 2 cents more, and 
that hundreds of banks would have had 


to close. It acted on this information, 
and sustained prices. 
Points to Benefits 
The reported statement of William 


Schilling, member of the Board, in a re- 
cent address that he felt the stabilization 
operations had been a mistake, does not 
represent the feeling of the Board in gen- 
Mr. Stone “will let Mr. Schilling 
defend his statement himself when he 
returns.” The Board in general feels that 
the stabilization operations did much more 
good than harm. 

The Board also is standing on its pre- 
viously announced policy of recommend- 
ing reduction of acreage, even if the acre- 
age taken out of crops has to be left idle. 
It feels that if the farmer can make more 
money on a smaller acreage than on a 
larger one, it is best for him to reduce 
acreage. The Board believes a greater 
profit can be made on the smaller acreage. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation has 
been selling wheat about to the limit of 
the 5,000,000-bushels-per-month maximum 
which it fixed for itself effective July 1. 
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| persons 


| statement will be found 


Gain for Decade 
Percentage of Persons 5 to! 
20 Years Old Attending 
Classes 
64.3 to 69.9 Since 1920 


| 
Proportion Highest 
From 7 to 13 Years. 


Heavy Increase in Age Groups 
Over 21 Also Is Revealed in 
Statistics Compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census 


A general increase in school attendance 
in the United States during the last 
decade is shown by school attendance | 
statistics for 1930 just issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. | 

Figures disclose that 26,849,639 children | 
and young people between the ages of 5 
and 20 years, or 69.9 per cent of all mem-| 
bers of this age group, were going io} 
school when the count was made. Only, 
64.3 per cent of this group were reported | 
in school in 1920. 

Although only 344,789 persons over 
to school 


21 | 
in | 
indi- | 


' | 
| 


during the succeeding decade, as 


Other Classifications Listed 

In a classification of the population by 
age, sex, color and nativity, also just 
issued by the Bureau, it is revealed that 
in this country under 19 years 
number 47,608,991 and make up about 38 
per cent of the whole population, ‘This 
in full text on 
page 4.) 

The age group with 
centage of its members 


the 
in 


largest per- 
school was 


}the group of children from 7 to 13 years 


old. Ninety-five per cent of this group 
were in school when the 1930 census was 
taken, as compared to 90 per cent reported 
in school by the 1920 census. 

Only 21 per cent of young persons be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 years were 
reported ir. school in the 1930 census, al- 
though this proportion is higher than the 
14 per cent reported in school during the 
previous period. 

The Bureau's statement 
statistics on school attendance 
United States follows in full text: 


The Director of the Census announced 
today (Sept. 10) the Fifteenth Census re- 
turns relative to school attendance for 
the population of the United States. 


School Attendance, 1930 

There were 38,387,032 persons from 5 to 
20 years of age in the population of the 
United States on April 1, 1930, of which 
number 26,849,639, or 69.9 per cent, were 
returned as having attended school at 
some time since Sept. 1, 1929. For males 
from 5 to 20 years of age, the percentage 
attending school was 70.2, and for fe- 
males, 69.7. 

These figures, with comparative data for 
1920, are summarized in Table 1. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 
vears of age returned in 1930 as attend- 
ing school, 26,849,639, represents a gain 
of 5.475.663 since 1920, when the num- 
ber so returned was 21,373,976. The per- 
centage attending school increased from 
64.3 to 69.9 in the 10-year period 

Of the whole number of children 7 to 
13 years of age, 95.3 per cent were at- 
tending school; of those 14 and 15 years 
88.8 per cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 
57.3 per cent; and of those 18 to 20 years, 
21.4 per cent. 

The number of persons 21 years of age 
and over reported in 1930 as attending 
school, was 1,034,782, as compared with 
344,789 in 1920. 

Color And Nativity 
Of the native whites of native parent- 


age, 96.1 per cent of those from 7 to 13 
years old were attending school; 90 pei 


setting forth 
in the 


cent of those 14 and 15 years; 61 per 
cent of those 16 and 17 years; and 244 
per cent of those from 18 to 20 years 
For native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage in these age groups, the per- 


centages were, respectively, 98, 91.3, 54.4 
and 19.3 

In the foreign-born white population 
97.5 per cent of those from 7 to 13 years 
old were attending school; 92.6 per cent of 
those 14 and 15; 52.3 per cent of those 16 
and 17; and 15.6 per cent of those from 18 
to 20 years. 

Among Negroes, 87.3 per cent of those 
from 7 to 13 vears of age were attending 
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Aeronautics Training in Colleges 


Viewed as Forward Step in Aviation 


| rectly 


Third Group 


vided For by New 


Appointments 


Appointment of the Committee on Ad- 
ministration of Relief—the third and last 
group to be named in connection with the 
Federal Government's relief program—was 


on Unemployment Relief. 

The new committee, consisting of 18 
members, will be the group that works di- 
with the local organizations in 
charge of administering relief measures 
and expenditure of the funds to be sought 
in the nation-wide appeal scheduled Oct. 
19 to Nov. 25. In addition to its efforts 
in aiding administration of the relief 
funds, the new committee will be expected 


1 


Increased From ; announced Sept. 10 by Walter S. Gifford, | 
| Director of the President’s Organization | 


| 
! 


to help out in plans for creating work | 


wherever possible. 

Newton D. Baker, of Ohio, former Sec- 
retary of War, will serve as Chairman of 
the Committee on Administration of Re- 
lief, Mr. Gifford annouficed. 

Appointment of at least one more na- 
tional committee is planned by Mr. Gif- 
ford, it was stated orally at his office. Un- 
der the program originally made public, 
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Post Office Opposes 
Shorter Working Day 
Unless Wage Is Cut 


Reduction in Hours of Duty 
Asked by Letter Carriers 
Would Increase Deficit, 
Mr. Coleman Explains 


The Post Office Department strongly 
| Opposes any decrease in working hours of 


- Communities in 


Administration of Aid Is Pro-, 


Case of Necessity 


1 
‘Chairman Payne Informs 


Chapters They May Help 
Where Local Needs Are 
Not Being Met 


Defines ‘Economic’ 
And ‘Natural’ Distress 


Says Organization Will Be 
Able to Take Its Place in 
The Community to Meet 
General Suffering 


National headquarters of the American | 


Red Cross Sept. 10 informed local chapters 
that they may participate in community 
plans for offering relief in case “funda- 
mental local needs” 
— and depression are not being 
met. 

A letter by Chairman John Barton 
Payne to all chapter chairmen, made pub- 
lic at National Headquarters in Washing- 


‘ton, reaffirmed previous statements that 


the Red Cross distinguishes between “na- 
tural” and “economic” causes of distress 


| but pointed out that “the chapters and 


their brances are able to take their ap- 
propriate place in their local communi- 
ties” in planning relief from economic 
distress. 

Activities Summarized 


* The National Chairman also made pub- 


| lic a memorandum summarizing activities 


postal employes, unless a corresponding 
wage decrease is enacted, it was stated | 
orally Sept. 10 by Arch Coleman, First 


Assistant Postmaster General. 

“Any decrease in working time of postal 
employes would necessitate. hiring addi- 
tional men, which would eventually mean 
an increase in the already enormous pos- 
tal deficit,” he explained. “With the Gov- 
ernment in its present financial state, the 
American people are in no frame of mind 
to approve any increase in Government 
expenses.” 
| Five-day Wee) Favored 


\ : 7 
| Whe following information was made | 


| available at the Department: 

| The National Association of Letter Car- 

| riers, convening in Oakland, Calif., favors 
the suggestion of Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., that postal em- 
ployes be granted a six-hour day and a 

| five-day week at regular wage rates. 

| With the deficit already totaling about 


|$150,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
|such legislation would be inviting dis- 
aster. It would mean employment for 


additional men, it is true, and might help 
to relieve the unemployment situation, 
but it would mean that Government ex- 
penses, already mounting higher than at 


any time in history, would be increased. | ; 
7 " | meeting the need. 


Natural disasters such as floods, hurri- | 


Such a situation surely is inadvisable. 


Representative Kelly, in his suggestion, | 


pointed out that “measured by revenues, 
the postal worker of 1930 produced more 
than twice as much in revenue as in 
1913.” 

“In other words,” he said, “the average 
worker in 1930 did as much in one hour 
as the postal worker of 1913 accomplished 
in two hours. A 24-hour week in 
would have meant more production than 
a 48-hour week 17 years earlier. 
everyone will admit that such a record is 
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Bituminous Mines 
Use More Electricity 


Growth of Mechanization Cited 
By Census Bureau 


Growth of mechanization in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry during the decade from 
1919 to 1929 is pointed out in a state- 
ment issued Sept. 10 by the Bureau of 
the Census as part of the census of mines 
and quarries covering the year 1929. 

Changes toward electrification were 
shown in the fact, according to the state- 


ment, that while the cost of fuel used de-| tana and North 


creased by 71 per cent the cost of pur- 
chased electric energy increased by 172 per 
cent. During the 10-year period, it was 
further stated, there was a decrease of 48 
per cent in the rating of prime movers 
and an increase of 212 per cent in the 


total horsepower rating of motors driven | 


by purchased electric energy. 


Total production of bituminous coal in! 
1929 was 537,000,000 tons, as compared with | 


an annual average for the preceding 10 
vears of 503,000,000 tons. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 


;|the memorandum 


of the Red Cross to meet the present sit- 
uation. The largest single activity, it said, 
was in regard to distress caused by the 
1930 drought. Public subscription for the 


drought relief fund, it was pointed out, | 


provided more than $10,500,000 while 
donations of food and other supplies were 
worth about $1,000,000. 

“Chapters in all of the counties affected 
(by last year's drought) are better or- 
ganized than ever before and _ better 
equipped to deal with this Winter's needs.” 
said. Judge Payne's 


| letter follows in full text: 


1930 | 
| ing from widespread economic situations 
Surely | 


depression. 


Policy Outlined 


The suggestion has been made that the 
Red Cross accept complete responsibility 
for relief of unemployment in the present 
This suggestion is doubtless 
an expression of public confidence based 


| upon 50 years of effective service, an@ it 


is important that every chapter efficer 
understand the policy of the Réd Cross in 
relation to the present problems. 
Consistent with its charter the Red 
Cross has developed and adhered to the 
following principles; (1) the Red Cross 
distinguishes between distr@ss_ resulting 
from “natural” and “economic” causes; 
(2) it does not duplicate the work of other 
agencies; (3) chapters undertake general 
relief work only where other agencies are 
inadquate and where the financial sup- 
port for such work is provided locally. 
Where there is suffering and want frdm 
any cause and the fundamental local 
needs are not being met, chapters may 
participate in the community plans for 


canes, fires, etc., affect a limited territory 


}and disrupt the normal! processes of living 


and by their very nature demand that re- 
lief measures be ‘concentrated in one 
agency. They leave the greater part of 
the country unaffected, which is thus able 
and glad to contribute the necessary re- 
lief funds. On the other hand needs aris- 


affect the whole country and each locality 
is burdened with meeting its own prob- 


| lems. 


Combined Efforts 

Many other private organizations. and 
public relief agencies supported by munici- 
pal, county and State taxation, deal with 
segments of the present need No one 
agency could supplant these many agencies 
and successfully deal with all phases of 
the situation. 

Through the combined efforts of the 
chapters and the national organization 
|the Red Cross meets the responsibility 
for relief of natural disasters as imposeti 
by its charter. The chapters and their 
branc ies, covering the entire country, are 
| able to take their appropriate place in 
their local communities in meeting gen- 
eral economic distress. 

The drought relief work of 1930-31; the 





| relief now being extended following last 
|}Summer’s drought, principally in Mon- 
Dakota; the assistance 


| which is being given to ex-service men and 


Increases in Week| 


Disease Is Epidemic in Four| 
States, Public Health 
Service Says | 


With epidemics active in New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Michigan, 
there were more than three times as many | 
cases of infantile paralysis in the United 
States on Sept. 5, 1931, as on the corre- | 


sponding date of 1930, according to figures | 
made public Sept. 10 by the Public Health | 


Service 


The total for Sept. 5, 1931, was 1,370, as! 


; compared to but 422 for Sept. 6 of last 


| year, 


This figure represents an increase 
of 341 cases over the number recorded for 


Aug. 8, 1931, when the total was 1,029.) 
Since that time new cases have been re- | 


corded each week, showing a steady in- 
crease during the last month, with a new 
high mark reached Sept. 5. 
Aug. 22, when 1,135 cases were recorded. 

Although there is no way to tell defi- 
nitely how long the epidemic will last, it 


| Was stated orally, smaller epidemics during 


resulting from un-| 


the last three years have’ had a seasonal 
duration of about five months. The pres- 
ent epidemic, however, is considerably 
larger than those of the last three years, 
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~ On Mechanics’ Liens 


Is Given Approval 


‘National Conference,by Vote 


| Of 26 to 6, Proposes Its 


| Adoption by Legislatures; 


| Bank Act Studied 








| AtTLantic City, N. J. Sept. 10.—A uni- 
form mechanics lien act, proposed for 
adoption by the several State Legislatures, 
was approved on Sept. 10 by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 


1 Before this | 
time, the greatest number was noted on| 


State Laws, by a vote, taken by States, | 


| of 26 to 6. Two States were represented 
| but not voting. The States of Massachu- 
| $etts’; Mississippi, Nebraska, North Caro- 
|lina, Tennessee and Vermont were re- 
corded against the measure. 


The conference also considered, but did 


not act upon, proposed uniform State laws | 


‘relating to bank collections and to ad- 
| ministration of trust estates. 


Appreved After Criticism 


Approval was given the Mechanics Lien 
| Act after it had been criticized by Joseph 
F. O'Conneli, of Massachusetts, particu- 
|larly because of provisions making mis- 
application of funds and furnishing false 
statements ,penal offenses. He also said 
there was ho demand for uniformity of 
law on the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell declared that “the De- 
partment of Commerce has come into this 
matter and practically dictated this law,” 
referring to the work of a committee of 
the Department appointed in 1925 by 
President Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, to formulate a standard lien law. 
The Department and conference commit- 
tees have collaborated in the matter. 


Le 


and inspired,” Mr. O'Connell said, “by 


| lawyers of the Department.” 
Chairman Imlay Replies 
Charles V. Imlay, of the District of Co- 


| 


On Sales Sought 
By Senator Reed 


Says Levy of One-half of One 


Per Cent Would Add Two 
Billions Annually to Fed- 
eral Revenues 


Opposes Exemption 
Of Capital Losses 


Representative Bacharach, of 
New Jersey, Reason- 
able Tax Increases Will Be 
Needed to Balance Budget 


Says 


A permanent sales tax of one-half of 1 
per cent on every commodity to produce 
approximately $2,000,000,000 annually and 
a readjustment of the income-tax law, 
without disturbing the rates, by eliminate 
ing capital loss deductions and other al- 


|lowances were advocated orally Sept. 10 


by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. He 
Stated that such changes in the tax sys- 
tem would require legislation by Con- 
gress. While he would not predict’ the 
passage of such legislation he said he 
hoped there would be some action along 
those lines. 


Seeks Higher Taxes 
Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J.. a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
asserted in a prepared statement issued 
Sept. 10 that reasonable tax increases are 
necessary. While the 1931 Treasury defi- 
cit is alarming, he stated, a still larger 
deficit for the fiscal year 1932 is inevitable. 
Taxes should be increased reasonably 
and at least sufficiently to balance the 
budget for 1933 and 1934 and to provide, 
if possible, for the retirement of recent 
and probable future loans within a reason- 
able period, he suggested. An increase of 
surtaxes to affect net incomes of $100,000 
or more, an increase of Federal estate tax 
1ates, imposition of further sales taxes on 
luxuries and nonessentials, and the con- 
sideration of a gift tax as a necessary 
auxiliary to the estate tax also were fa- 
vored. 
Favors Early Action 
It is better to adopt a timely program 
of ingreased taxation at the next session 
of Congress than to delay until the situa- 
tion becomes more acute with the re- 
sultant opening of radi¢al legislation with 
unreasonable ratés, he stated. 


Senator Reed in his statement also said 
he personally favors an inheritance tax, as 
he does not believe in one generation 
passing on to another generation complete 
immunity from effort and work. He said 
military expenses in this country have been 


| pared down to a point where the United 


| 


“The act has been dictated, influenced, | 


lumbia, chairman of the conference com- | 


mittee, stated in reply that the conference 
had determined in 1925 that there was 
need for uniformity in the laws on me- 
chanics liens. 

“There never has been any challenge 
as to the desirability or need for uniform- 
ity until this time,” he said 

He denied there had been any dictation 
in the matter by the Department Com- 
mittee, explaining that it was composed 
principally of layman representatives of 


groups interested in the building trades, | 


“who had resolved their differences.” Rel- 
ative to the criminal provisions, Mr. Imlay 


pointed out that similar provisions there- | 


fore had been included in civil acts 
adopted by the conference. Other mem- 
bers of the committee declared that all 
the parties interested had adqjusted their 
differences and urged the approval of 


the measure. 
Declared Workable Act 
“After some six years’ work, we have 
submitted a very workable act,” James F 
Ailshie, of Idaho, stated, “which as nearly 


meets the consensus as it is possible to! 


do so.” 
Mitchell Long, of Tennessee, and Mr 
O'Connell declared their States were sat- 


| their families; and the part which sev- isfied with the present law, Mr. Long 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 3.} 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Depletion of F ur-bearing Animals 


Checked by Fall in Price of Pelts 


Growing Importance of Such Instruction Is Being Recog- 
nized by Higher Educational Institutions, Assist- 
ant Secretary Young Asserts 





Biological Survey Finds That Catch Was Substantially Re. 
duced Last Year; Greater Uniformity in State 
Regulations Is Advocated 


the publication of summary statistics, by 
States, for the bituminous coal industry, | 
compiled from data collected in the cen- | 
sus taken in 1930 covering operations in| 
1929. Comparative summary statistics for 
the United States for 1919 and 1929 are 





YHE provision of instruction in avia- 
tion by colleges and higher educa- 
tional institutions is a constructive step 
of considerable potential value, Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, stated orally 
Sept. 10 

Commenting on reports that the college 
of William and Mary this year is opening 
a new course in practical aviation, the 
Assistant Secretary said that such a step 
is valuable innovation for anyone to un- 
dertake and indicative of the degree to 
which the public realizes aviation is a 
constantly expanding means of transpor- 
tation. 

Several colleges and universities are 
providing theoretical instruction in avia- 
tion, and some of these institutions are 
giving a limited amount of flight experi- 
ence in conjunction with such work, it is 


Operation as it has been for many years, shown by the Department's recently com- 


The growing importance of understand- 
ing air traffic rules and other regulations 
applying to aircraft operation is reflected 
by the increasing number of institutions 
offering facilities for securing education 
in aircraft operation and other aeronau- 
tical subjects, Col. Young pointed out. 
Other information made available orally 
by the Assistant Secretary follows: 

Even persons who have no intention of 


operating aircraft will benefit by receiving | 


instruction in aircraft operation, meteor- 
ology, air navigation, and allied subjects 
for it is in the public interest to know the 
types of preblems faced and the limita- 
tions to be encountered in aircraft opera- 
tion 

The public should secure some sort of 
experience which will permit judgment of 
airworthy aircraft and competent pilots 
while the teaching of regulations will pre- 
vent a repetition of the problems through 


also shown. 
Mechanization Gains 


THILE the business depression, with its 
accompanying low prices, has had ah 


\ 


The conditions affecting the production adverse effect on the fur trade along with 
of bituminous coal in 1919 and in 1929) other industries, it has proved beneficial 


differed in several important 


flected the favorable conditions that pre- 


7 , L_ respects./to the 
Production and consumption in 1929 re-| 


rapidly diminishing fur-animal 
population of the United States, takings 
of pelts by hunters and trappers having 


vailed in industry generally until late in| declined sharply in the last year and a 


the year. 


The quantity mined totaled| half with the drop in prices, according 


537,000,000 tons, as compared with the|/to an dral statement Sept. 10 by F. G 


annual average, computed from Bureau 
of Mines figures, of approximately 503,- 
000,000 cons for the preceding 10-year 
period. In contrast, the production in 
1919 was only 460,000,000 tons, or 119,000,- 
000 tons less than that reported by the 
Bureau of Mines for 1918, the peak year 
in the history of the bituminous industry. 

Production in 1919 was affected by the 
termination of control by the fuel ad- 
ministration, the large accumulation of 
stocks in the previous Autumn because of 
the war, the coal strike during November 


Ashbrook, In Charge of the Division of 
Fur Resources of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture 

The temporary benefit to the animals 
is particularly timely, Mr. Ashbrook said, 
in view of the long-continued depletion 
of the numbers of fur bearers and the 
added difficulties they have just encoun- 
tered because of last year’s drought. The 
following additional information was made 
available: 

Accurate statistics cannot be obtained 


rat skins are the most numerous, the 
number taken in an average year being 
estimated at 13,000,000 to 14,000,000; skunk 
is’ second with an estimate of 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000; and raccoon third with 600,000 
to 1,000,000. Other major fur-bearing 
animals in this country are the mink, 
opossum, fox, weasel, fisher, and marten. 

The decline in numbers of fur animals 
has been due to a variety of causes and 
conflicting interests. 


States has fewer soldiers than any other 
civilized or uncivilized government ana 
that the Navy, twice reduced by treaty, is 
an insurance of national defense and he 
favored reduction of the Navy only if the 
cther naval powers similarly agree to re- 
ductions. 

The United States Government, he said, 
is paying out this year in veterans bonus 
cases more than twice the cost of the 
United States Army and he said if the 
bonus payments keep up as at present 
“we are going to see the Army and Navy 
appropriations cut below the danger point.” 

Senator Reed continued: 

“It seems to me that the present 
dilemma of the United States Treasury 
demonstrates the unwisdom of having a 
very narrow tax basis. We have been try- 
ing to get Federal revenue out of one-half 
of 1 per cent of the population of this 
country. 

“The philosophy of that basis has been 
the taxing of those who are best able to 
bear the burden of taxation, which, of 
course, is sound, but as a matter of fact 
we do not reach that group, those most 
able to bear the burden. It has not been 
a case of the rich man paying the heavy 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





National Banks Retain 
Depreciated Bonds 





Comptroller Pole States Policy 
To Be Continued 


National banks 


during 


the, past year 
have been permitted to retain Govern- 
ment, State, municipal and other high 


grade commercial bonds despite market 
fluctuations in the value, because of the 
conviction that these depreciations »in 
quoted value have in no way affected their 
intrinsic worth, the Comptroller of the 


| Currency, John W. Pole, declared orally 


Sept. 10 


The following additional information 


| Was made available at the Department of 


the Treasury: 
This policy has been construed as sound 
and reasonable and will be continued by 


| the Treasury 


Under this procedure national banks 
have not been and will not be required to 
write off such depreciation as has occurred 
because of market fluctuations. Conse- 
quently, they have been enabled to hold 
such securities in their assets as fixed 
amounts, rather than dump them on the 
market at losses. 

Only a few instances are recorded in 
which national banks have been forced to 
dispose of high grade securities. These 
high grade commercial bonds are de- 
scribed as those given the first four rat- 
ings by statistical corporations. In the 


Among these are | case of bonds considered speculative or in 


intensive hunting and trapping, especially | the inferior category, the Comptroller's 


in times of high prices; the spread of 
civilization over the country, occupying 
former breeding grounds of the animals; 
indiscriminate draining of lakes and 
swamps where many of the animals make 
their homes; forest fires and timber cut- 
ting; stream pollution; and lack of co- 
ordination of State game laws and defects 
in their énforcement 

Already the marten and fisher have be- 
come extinct in some regions where they 


but it is said that the cost of extracting! 
leaves little profit since the ore is a low 
grade and refractory, and the operation 
of the vein has now reached a depth of 
more than 7,000 feet.—Jssued by the De-| 
partment of Commerce, 


B 





piled list of aviation schools. Although 
there are many aviation schools in all 
parts of the country giving ground schoo! 
and flight training instruction, few major 
colleges or universities are providing such 
a practical course, these reports show. 


which the automobile industry worked its 
way. Traffic rules applying to automobile 
operation were learned largely by experi- 
ence in such a way as to be harmful to 


|) {Continued om Page 8 Column 1.3 


on the catch of fur each year, but condi- 

tions in the trade for the last year have 

made it obvious that the catch last season 
was substantially reduced. 

For normal years, the value of the fur 

—_—_—_—__——_———_- |catch in the United States has been esti- 

b (Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) (mated at an average of $65,000,000, Musk-' 


and part of December, and the return of 
control of distribution to the Govern- 
ment. The comparative statistics in this 
report, therefore, must be considered in 


formerly abounded. The high prices re- 
ceived for their skins have been a factor 
in this, the fur being quite expensive. An- 
other factor which has operated against 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2) } 


, 


ruling does not apply, and the banks have 
been required to write off a depreciation 
over specified periods of time. 

This course was decided upon because of 
the peculiar conditions in the bond mar- 
kets. Some bonds, it was explained, have 
shown depreciations considered altogether 
unjustified by the position of the secur- 
ities banking them. Such procedure is be- 
lieved to be only fair to the banks and to 
their customers, since it permits the banks 
to retain high grade bonds in back as- 
sets at their face value. 

It was pointed out that should banks 
be required to write off depreciation of all 





(Continued on Page & Calumn 7.) . 
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“NeW York State i 
Dole Opposed by — eet | 


md 


Joint Committee 


Report Before Legislature’ 
Contends Social Relief Is 


Local and Community | 


Obligation | 


ALBANY, N, Y., Sept. 10. 
Recommendations opposing the dole and; 
direct State aid in any form were made | 
in a report to the legislature by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Unemployment. 


The committee, of which William L.| 
Marcy, Jr., is chairman, contended that 
social relief is a local and community 
function, and presented its views on 
emergency relief legislation. 

A summary of the report was issued | 
by the committee. It follows in full text: 

Vigorously sustaining the constitutional 
. principle that social relief is a local and 
community function and obligation, the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Unem- 
ployment presented to the extraordniary 
session of the New York State legislature 
a report embodying its views on the sub- 
ject of emergency relief legislation. 


Recommendations Filed 


Transmitted to the legislature by the 
hand of Assemblyman William L. Marcy, 
Jr., Erie County Republican and chair- 
man, the report laid down under 11 sub- 
headings the recommendations of the 
committee for the meeting this Winter of 
those economic problems that promise to 
challenge the united efforts of State and 
local authorities. 

Those recommendations proclaimed ve- 
hemently against both the dole and direct 
State aid in any form. They declared it 
to be the State’s duty to increase sources | 
of revenue, if possible, to its political sub- | 
divisions “during this period of social and 
industrial readjustment”—the relief activi- | 
ties to be directed by the State department 
of social welfare, with augmented facilities. 

Such emergent measures for ameliora- 
tion of conditions must, however, give due | 
recognition to the fact that the present) 
emergency is not a temporary one, “the | 
committee asserted. Hence, the key to) 
sound and satisfactory solution lies in| 
conformity, as closely as possible, to a| 
long range program of social and economic | 
reconstruction. : | 

In line with that pronouncement of 
policy and principle, the Marcy commit- 
tee recorded its opposition to new or hasti- 
ly conceived tax levies or immediate crea- 
tion by the State, through special imposts, | 
of any large fund specifically designated | 
for temporary welfare purposes. Recourse 
to tax revision, in the committee's opinion, | 
should be left to the regular 1932 session 
of the legislature, when it is confidently 


expected that the Mastick tax investiga-| retary of the Treasury, and was arranged | men 


tion commission will present proposals 
dealing directly with solution of the prob- | 
lem under discussion. 

Creation of a large special temporary 
fund, it was pointed out by the committee, 
would be detrimental to private efforts 
to raise funds locally and prove a serious | 
deterrent to community efforts towards 
self-help. 

Pending such legislation, extending 
revenue sources, the State has an avenue 
of cooperation open to it, the report set 
forth. That is legislative authorization 
of reimbursement of welfare districts of 
the State to the extent of 50 per cent 


of the local relief outlays; commencing } 


October 1, this year, and ending June 1,| 
next year. Such a course of action would | 
follow the precedent set by the Old Age | 
Security Law. 

Asks for Economy 


Though funds with which to meet these 
interim needs would have to be realized 
through issuance of short term certifi- | 
cates of indebtedness, the committee drove 
home in its report the obligation resting 
upon the State to meet the situation con- 
fronting it, so far as possible, by exercise 
of the strictest economy and retrenchment 
in State and local government. 

“The budget in any large governmental 
body should be sufficiently flexible to per- 
mit of a five per cent decrease in expen- 
ditures at any time, and ought to be suf- | 
ficiently flexible to permit of a 10 per 
cent decrease in times of emergency with- 
out materially affecting the service given | 
by it,” declared the report. 

While taking cognizance of the estab- 
lished fact that the best form of relief 
for the unemployed is work relief, the 
Marcy committee report admitted the} 
futility of striving to harness the idle 
power of the jobless in the short time 
afforded. However, the committee de- 
clared itself in accord with the governor's 
suggestion that the five day week for 
labor on public works be adopted, but 
only as a temporary measure of relief. | 
Concurrence in his stand against the dole | 
likewise was expressed. Conversely, the | 
report branded as a “complete failure,” 
from any unemployment relief standpoint, | 
the program of public works authorized at | 
the 1931 session. 

A feature of the report was a series of | 
recommendations designed to exterminate | 
evils and wrongs revealed as rampant on 
State building projects. The committee 
urged a formula for fiture contracts | 
which, in its judgment, should prevent re- 
currence of scandalous conditions un- 
covered in recent exposes and throw sturdy 
safeguards around residents and contrac- 
tors of New York State. 

Studies Causes 

In submitting its report, the Marcy com- | 
mittee emphasized that it has reserved for 
intensive study the fundamental causes 
of industrial depression and the remedies 
therefor. That is the principle object for 
which this inquistorial body was set up 
by the 1931 legislature. 

Taking its stand on a foundation of | 
factual data bearing upon the inception 
and probable duration of the present 
emergency, the Marcy committee stressed | 
the. necessity of dealing with the unem- | 
ployment problem on a long range basis. | 
With like vigor it subscribed to those prin- 
ciples which have made social relief work 
in the United States a local problem. | 

“This fact was recognized by the fram- | 
ers of our State Constitution in delegat- 
ing to counties, cities, towns and villages | 
the duty of making provision for the aid 
or support of its poor,” said the report. 

That in any and all State legislation 
this principle “should be firmly estab- 
lished” was the basic pronouncement by 
the Committee. 

Enactment at the special session of the 
necessary legislation to carry into effect 
the foregoing recommendations, in so far 
as they apply to the existing emergency, 
was requested. Bills accomplishing those 
ends were presented by the Marcy Com- 
mittee. 





Failure to Assess Bank 
Deposits Cited in Virginia 


RIcHMOND, Va., Sept. 10. 
If all money on deposit in Virginia were 
assessed, the revenue of the State would 
be increased approximately $500,000, ac- 
cording to the Tax Commissioner of the 
State, C. H. Morrissett. The assessment 
is based upon ‘the voluntary declaration of 
the taxpayer in most cases, and no at- 
tempt is made to check such declarations | 
against the accounts of the banks, the | 
Commissioner explained. The Virginia tax 
on money is 20 cents on each $100. 


| the National Forests at higher elevations. 
/ern Montana. 
|storm will close the fire season of 1931 


| some.fires do sometimes occur in the Fall 


|whatever danger 


| 
4 


Rain Extinguishes 
ires in Forests 


Blazes Are Believed to Be Over | 
For Season in North- 
west Areas 


Forest fires in the northwest United | 
States are believed to have been extin- 
guished for the remainder of this season 
by general rains which have fallen in 
Montana, northern Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, according to a statement 
made availa Sept. 10 by Roy Headly, 
Assistant For€ster of the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

On Sept. 8 general rains occurred west 
of the continental divide in Montana, 
north Idaho and in portions at least of 
Oregon and Washington. Eighty-four 
hundredths of an inch was recorded at 
Kalispell, Montana and 48 hundredths of 
an inch at Spokane, Wash. Normally the 
rain-fall would be considerably heavier in 


Fire guards are being laid off on the 
national forests in north Idaho and west- 
It is assumed that this 
in this region. Dry weather and trouble- 
after the first general rain but if that 
should happen this season the fire guard 
organization will be reorganized to meet | 
may develop. Forest 
executives are taking a chance that no 
such an outbreak of fires will have to be 
met. ‘ 

Much clean-up and assembling of fire- 
fighting equipment is necessary on the | 
large fires which were still smoldering 
inside their lines. 

Montana east of the continental divide 
continues dry and fires are still giving | 
trouble th this portion of the northern | 
Rocky Mountain region. 





Conferees Agreed 
Upon Requirements 
For Customs Bonds 


Treasury Officials and Rep- 
resentatives of Brokers 
Discuss Proposals for Re- 
vision of Rules 


Substantial agreement as to the prac- 
tice to be pursued in the future with re- 
spect to customs bond requirements of | 
the Bureau of Customs, was reached at} 
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Wide World Photos 


Twice-a-week trips between St. Louis and Peoria on the Illinois River have been inaugurated by the Inland | 


Waterways Corporation as an extension of the Federal barge line service on the Mississippi River system. The 
“General Ashburn,” one of the powerful stern-wheelers designed for the service and named after Maj. Gen. T. 
Q. Ashburn, chairman of the Corporation, has been assigned to this route and will carry freight and tow any 
additional barges required by the volume of traffic. 
ultimate extension of barge service to Chicago, when the remaining links to the Great Lakes in the inland 
waterways projects under way shall have been completed. The “General Ashburn” is shown passing the Mc- 


Kinley bridge at St. Louis on her way to Peoria. 


This route has been 


Red Cross Restates Policy in Regard 


To Taking Part in Community Relief Jy Sugar Instit 


‘Chairman Payne Informs Chapters They May Aid if Local 


Situation Is Not Being Met 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eval hundred chapters are taking locally 
in their comr unities’ relief measures are 
activities of the Red Cross, national and 


| the relief given by the Red Cross in the 
| agricultural sections of the country fol- 
| lowing the 1930-31 drought. This whole- 
| sale relief operation, which is still con- 


a conferenee Sept. 10 participated in by| local, which have met and are meeting | tinuing in some sections of the area, was 
Treasury officials and representatives Of! some of the serious needs of the present! made possible by a contribution of $5,000,- 


customs brokers. The conference was pre- | 


sided over by Ogden L. Mills, Undersec- | 


York. | 
Representing a compromise between the | 
proposals of the Bureau of Customs and 


|the demands of the customs brokers the | 
| revised agreement provides there will be| erative effort in every community of all 


no liability against customs bonds until | 


such entries will be charged against a) 


situation. There is attached a brief state- 
t summarizing these activities so that 


|by the Merchants Association of New| you may have concise information of what 


the Red Cross is accomplishing in this 
emergency. 

The present situation demands a maxi- 
um degree of intelligence and the coop- 


p'.blic and private agencies. The national 


;entries have been appraised, and that organization will gladly advise with chap- 


ters in planning their part in meeting the 


| 000 from national Red Cross funds; the 
receipt of more than $10,500,000 in con- 
‘tributions of cash from the public; and 
| additional donations of food and other 
supplies approximating $1,000,000 in value. 
Relief was extended through 1,132 chap- 
ters in 1,056 counties of 23 States, reach- 
ing a total of 2,750,000 persons. 


As an incident to this tremendous pro- 
gram of assistance to farm families, relief 
| was given approximately 365,000 persons, 


nominal term bond after an appraiser has jocal situations and where necessary can! members of nonfarm families residing in 
determined the value and classification | ceng representatives to consult with the! the drought-affected territory. This dis- 


jand the collector of customs has de-| 


termined liability under the pure food or 
other laws. | 


Effect of Changes 

It was explained, following the con- 
ference, that in effect, the practice will, 
be the same as in the past, with the ex- 


|ception of free merchandise, where only | 


a nominal bond will be required. Such 
bonds may be issued for a spavified period | 
of time, in which the collector may call 
for redelivery of merchandise. Another 
condition will be that it will not apply | 
to additional duties found due on liqui- | 
dation. 

Regulations having to do with personal 
sureties, it was agreed, will be relaxed to 
the extent that collectors of customs will 
retain discretion only as to one such per- 
sonal surety, instead of at least two as now 
is required, in cases where there is ample 
assurance of protection of Governmental 
revenues. Moreover, conditional clauses | 
in bonds, which may not be applicable, | 
will be revised so that only charges which 
are contemplated at entry will be made 
against term bonds. 

The modified regulations, it was agreed, | 
will not become operative until such time | 
as it will require to procure new bond 
blanks and arrange for its promulgation. 


Stabilization Purchases 


Said to Have Aided Farmer | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

There is nothing yet to announce regard- 
ing the reported sale of about 7,000,000 
bushels to Germany. No negotiations are) 
under way for a further sale of wheat to! 
China, but it is understood the 15,000,000 
bushels bought by China are not enough 
to meet the flood emergency. 

Mr. Stone is still of tne opinion that the | 
Corporation cannot sell to Russia, since | 
the United States does not recognize the | 
government of that country. | 

About 1,000 plans for solving the cotton 





chapters. Please keep us advised of the 
situation in your chapter. 


| Activities of Chapters 


In Unemployment Relief 


The memorandum follows in full text: 

Last available reports indicate 
chapters ave now engaged in general 
family relief work, directly helping their 
communities to meet the unusual needs of 
the present situation by assuming re- 
sponsibility for all or part of local un- 


employment relief. During the year ended | 
|June 30 approximately 500,000 persons | 


were given relief by these Red Cross 
chapters. Many other chapters (includ- 


|ing those in some of the largest cities) | 


are playing an important part coopera- 
tively with other agencies in raising funds 
for local unemployment relief. 

Red Cross workers—chapters and the 
national organization working jointly— 
during the past year handled the cases 
of more than 00,000 ex-service men and 
their families thereby relieving other 
agencies both public and private of this 
tremendous relief problem. This important 
phase of Red Cross work is being con- 
tinued with the probability that the load 


will be materially increased during the | 
|time in which unemployment remains a 


serious problem. 
The Red Cross is now representing the 


Nation in relief of territory which suffered | 


from severe drought this Summer, princi- 


| pally Montana and North Dakota where, 


except for the magnitude of the general 
situation, the operation would take rank 
as one of the major disaster relief activ- 
ities of Red Cross history. 


Aid Rendered in Areas 


Affected by Drought 


The largest single activity toward ex- 
tending help in the present situation af- 
fecting both cities and rural territory was 


1,031 | 


tribution of seed which stimulated the 
| planting of gardens on an unprecedented 
| scale and the development of extensive 
| canning programs have likewise been ‘val- 
| uable in helping to meet the relief prob- 
|lem of the coming Winter. Chapters in 
| all of the counties affected are better or- 
ganized than ever before and better 
equipped to deal with this Winter’s needs. 
| During the year ended June 30 the Red 
Cross at the same time it was handling 
| the drought relief operations was conduct- 
ing the relief work in 52 other disasters 
scattered through 38 States. Experience 
of the past six years indicates that Red 
Cross relief will be required in as many 
disasters during the coming year. In each 
instance relief will be made more difficult 
because of the present economic situation 
and will doubtless require a greater ex- 
penditure of funds than in normal times. 


portant contributions in a situation which 
requires community-wide activity by all 
‘local agencies. 


id 
Disarmament Policy 
Under Consideration 


‘Head of Geneva Delegation Not 
Chosen, Says Mr. Stimson 


The question of who will head the 
| American delegation to the,General Dis- 
jarmament Conference in Geneva next 
| February has not yet been discussed, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Secre- | 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, made 
poe. 10 in reply to inquiries. 

Secretary Stimson, when asked whether 
he would head the American delegation, 
said the question had not been gone into, 
‘but it was not to be inferred that because 
|he favored trips abroad for American 


problem have been presented to the Board, | Sept. 10 on the so-called Walla Walla plan | Secretaries of State, he thought they 


and somewhat less than that for solving 
the wheat problem. These plans are re- 
ceiving consideration. 

Representatives French (Rep.), of Mos- 


Walla, Wash., conferred with the Board 


for disposition of the Stabilization Cor- 
poration’s stocks of wheat by sale to 
farmers on credit, on the agreement that 
the farmers would take out of production 


| cow, Idaho, and Summers (Rep.), of Walla | acreage which would have grown the same | Conference for the next two months or 


amount of wheat as was sold to them. 
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Shipping—(P 2--c 3, 4) (P 8--c 1, 2). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 5). 
State Finance—(P 2--c 1, 6) (P 8--e 4). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 1) (P 7--e 2) 
(P 10--¢ 1). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 1) 
(P 7--c 1, 5) (P 10--e 1). 
Taxation—(P 1--¢ 7). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 4--c 1), 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 2--c 3) 
(P 8--c 1, 2). 
Veterans—(P 3--c 4) (P 6--c 1). 
Wild Life—(P 1--c 5). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 4). 


(P 7--c 3). 


(P 4--¢ 3) 


(P 7--c 4) 


|should stay abroad all the time. 
Secretary Stimson denied published 

| statements that the United States would 

/adept no policy regarding the Geneva 


}so and would discourage any moves by 
{other governments which might have the 
| effect of crystallizing the European situa- 
tion prematurely. 

Ever since last December, Secretary 
Stimson stated, the United States has | 
been trying to impress on the peoples 
of other nations the importance of hurry- 
ing their preparations for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 


Reorganization Near 
Of United States Lines 


|Contract to Be Signed by Next 


Wednesday 


T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, stated orally at 
the White House on Sept. 10 after a con- 
ference with Walter Newton, Secretary to 
the President, that he expected a contract 


for the reorganization of the United States 
Lines to bé signed by next Wednesday. 

Mr. O'Connor said that he had no doubt 
a satisfactory agreement would be reached 
between the Shipping Board and the in- 
terests of Paul W. Chapman, present head 
of the line, in effecting a reorganization. 

The Board has been negotiating with R 
Stanley Dollar and Kenneth D. Dawson, 
financial bankers of Mr. Chapman, in the 
effort to arrange a contract for the sale of 
the line. In a resolution recently adopted 
by the Shipping Board counsel for the 
Board were instructed to negotiate with 
the Chapman interests, although the In- 
ternational Merchantile Company had also 
made an offer for the ships of the United 
States Lines. 

A new “memorandum” has been sub- 
mitted to the Shipping Board on behalf 
of the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson syndicate, 


| 





‘lief to function as a unit of the Presi- 


| Administration 


established in contemplation of an 


Injunction Hearing 
ute 


Case Begins Jan. 5 





Federal Suit Against Asphalt 
Shingle and Roofing Com- 
panies to Follow in Same, 
Court 


. 


The United States District Court for | 
the Southern District of New York on; 
Jan. 5, 1932, will begin the taking of testi- | 
mony in the case filed there by the Gov- 
ernment asking a dissolution of the Sugar | 
Institute and a permanent injunction 
against 50 corporations, firms and _ indi- 
viduals which have been charged with vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, ac- 
cording to information made available at 
the office ofthe Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Lord O'Brian, Sept. 10. - 

It was also stated at that office that 
one month from the completion of the 
sugar case, the same court will take up 
the case in which the Department of 


| Justice filed a bill in equity against the 


Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Institute and 
the companies, and individuals connected 
with it, alleging the existence of a com-| 
bination in restraint of trade. This bill | 
seeks to enjoin various practices said to 
be in violation of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, according to the Department. 


Relief Committee 


Names Third Group 


Administration of Relief Pro- 


| vided by New Appointmeuts 
In combination the foregoing are im- | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
the current selections would have com- 
pleted the organization. The nature of 
the fourth committee to be named was not 

disclosed. . 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Walter 8S. Gifford, Director of the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, today announced the appointment 
of a Committee on Administration of Re- 


dent’s Organization. | 

In announcing the formation of the 
committee, Mr. Gifford said: 

“This committee will make available in- 
formation on the administration of relief, 
both public and private, based on the ex- 
perience of the past Winter and previous 
periods of unemployment distress. 

Expenditure of Funds 

“In general, relief funds are expended 
locally threugh long established agencies | 
but in this emergency, special organiza- 
tions have in many places been created 


|to provide employment in the shape of 


special or ‘made’ work which is paid for 

out of relief funds. . 
“This method of providing relief and 

many other suggestions that have been 


| received will be considered by this com- 
| mittee and such methods as are thought 
| useful will be issued for consideration by 


those responsible locally for these activ- 


| ities.” 


Mr. Croxton Chairman 
Fred C. Croxton was named chairman 
of the committee. Mr. Croxton is also as- 
sistant director of the President's Organ- 


| ization. 


Other personnel of the Committee on 
of Relief, all of whom 
are also members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the President's Organization, 
follow: 

Newton D. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio; C. 
M. Bookman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Martin H 
Carmody, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. Herbert 
Case, New York; John W. Davis, Institute, 
W. Va.; E. D. Duffield, Newark, N. J.: 
William J. Eflis, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. John 
M. Glenn, New York City; John K. Ottley, 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Barton Payne, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frank R. Phillips, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Raymond Robins. Brooksville, 
Fla.; Tom K. Smith, St Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer, New York City; L. J. 
Taber, Columbus, Ohio; Col. Edward Un- 
derwood, New York City; Thomas H. West, 
Jr., Providence, R. I.; Matthew Woll, 
Washington, D. C. 
stated orally following another conference 
with Board executives Sept. 10. 

Neither representative of the combine 
which seeks control of the U. S. Lines 
would discuss details covered in the new 
“memorandum,” but both Mr. Dawson 
and Mr. Dollar said that it was a further 


}expression of the group’s position in re- 
| gard 


to various phases of 
sale of Government notes of 
250,000. 

Both negotiattors added, however, that 
presentation of the new “memorandum” 
does not indicate that the protracted ne- 
gotiations have struck a new “snag” and 
each said that the preliminary contract, 
termed “agreeable” by Mr. Dawson on 
previous occasions, is being worked out 
smoothly. There are certain details of 
the deal, mentioned in the memorandum, 
which must be “harmonized,” however, he 


the pending 
about $11,- 


| R. Stanley Dollar and Kenneth D. Dawson | added. 
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M exico City J oins 
Cities of Million 


Presidential Decree Extending 
Boundaries Takes Effect 
Sept. 24 


Mexico City has now assumed rank 
with the cities of the world having over 
106,000 people, as the result of a Mex- 
ican Presidential 
city’s boundaries, 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Ed- 
ward D. McLaughlin at Mexico City. 

The decree takes effect Sept. 24, 1931, 
at which time parts of the villages of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. General Anaya, Ixta- 
caleo and Atzcapotzalco become part of 
the capital city. 

A former law of Dec. 31, 1928, had al- 
ready provided that the former munici- 
palities of Mexico, Tacuba, Tacubaya and 
Mixcoae should comprise the capital city. 
The last three, formerly separate towns, 
have since that date been known as sub- 
urbs of Mexico City though an integral 
part of it. 

The federal district which has an area of 
573 square miles was formerly made up of 
Mexico City proper and 13 “Delegaciones” 
or municipalities. As a result of the new 
decree, two of these - municipalities, 
namely, Guadalupe Hidalgo and General 
Anaya, are absorbed completely by Mexico 
City or other adjoining municipalities of 
the federal district. There remain but 
11 municipalities and the City of' Mexico 
in the federal district, the boundaries of 
the latter remaining unchanged.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


State Auditors Told 
How Budget System 


Operates in Georgia 


'Amendment to Constitution 


Would Unite Plan Into 
Basic Law, Says Delegate; 
Officers Are Elected 


BILox!, Miss., Sept. 10.—With the elec- 
tion of officers and the selection of Rich- 


mond, Va., as the place of meeting for the! 
1932 convention, the 16th annual session | 


of the National Association of State Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers and Treasurers came to 
an end today. 


The following officers were elected: 


| President general, Edward Martin, Penn- 


sylvania State Treasurer; president emeri- 
tus, S. H. Blan, Alabama State Auditor; 
first vice president, Charles G. Johnson, 
California State Treasurer; second vice 
president, Tom Wisdom, Georgia State 
Auditor; third vice president, Will J. 
French, Kansas State Auditor; fourth 
vice president, Albert D. Hayford, Maine 
State Auditor; fifth vice president, E. J. 
Barrett, Illinois State Treasurer; secre- 
tary, Thomas H. Judd, Connecticut State 
Treasurer; treasurer, Carl White, Missis- 
sippi State Auditor; chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, T. Coleman Andrews, 
Virginia State Auditor. 
Georgia Budget Explained 

At the closing session of the convention 
the Georgia State Auditor, Tom Wisdom, 
explained to the delegates the operations 
of the new executive budget of Georgia, 
adopted at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture in that State. A pending constitu- 
tional amendment, if adopted, will -write 
this budget into the basic law of the 
State, the first State to take such action, 


| he declared. 


Speaking on the subject of “The proper 
relationship of a geological survey to State 
government,” the State Geologist of West 
Virginia, James D. Sisler, told the con- 


vention that in 1930 there were 43 State- | 


supported geological surveys. 
Appropriations Given 


During the fiscal year 1930-31, he said, 
the appropriations to all State geological 
surveys totaled $1,341,859: Kentucky had 
the largest appropriation, with $148,500, 
and South Carolina the smallest, with 
$1,000. In addition, he explained, the 
United States Geological Survey had an 
appropriation in 1930 of $3,310,160. 

Much is done by State geologists to 
prevent the sale of fraudulent securities, 
Mr. Sisler declared. The warnings issued 
in the press by these State officials have 
saved the citizens of various States, he 
asserted, many millions of dollars from 


unwise investments. 


decree extending the} 
according to a report | 


Lake-Gulf Project” 
To Be Completed 
- For World’s Fair 


Representative Hull Says 

Work on 65-mile Link on 
Illinois River Will Be 
Started Soon 


Representative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, 
Ill., a member of the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, conferred with 
President Hoover at the White House 
Sept. 10 regarding the completion of the 
remaining link in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway project, after which he stated 
orally that he expected it to be completed 
by the time of the opening of the World's 
Fair in Chicago, in 1933. 

The remaining link to be completed is 
on the Illinois River, between Lockport, 
Tll., and Utica, Ill., a distance of about 
65 miles, work on which was authorized 
at thé last session of Congress and, for 
which $7,500,000 was appropriated. 

Asks Expedition 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Representative Hull said that he 
had urged the President to do all in his 
power to expedite the completion of the 
65-mile-link in the Illinois River whicl® 
would open up the whole waterway proj- 
ect from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

Representative Hull said that although 
| progress had been made in completing the 
65 mile link in the Illinois River, the 
prosperity of the West was dependent upon 
‘its completion. The speeding up of the 
work would afford employment to a large 
number of workers, Mr. Hull said. 

While not wishing to quote President 
Hoover, Representative Hull said it was 
his impression that the PresMent was 
favorably inclined toward the early com- 
pletion of the waterway project. 

President Hoover was invited Sept. 10 
by a delegation representing the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association and the 
Great Kanawha Valley Improvement As- 
sociation who called upon him at the 
| White House to attend the 37th annual 


|}convention of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
|ment Association to be held at Charles- 


ton, W. Va., at a date tentatively fixed at 
Oct. 12 and 13. 


Invites President 


The invitation was presented in the 
form of a memorandum addressed to 
| President Hoover in which it was pointed 
that the inland waterways groups 
throughout the country were greatly 
heartened and encouraged by the Presi- 
dent’s address at Louisville, Ky., in 1929, 
on improvement of the Nation’s inland 
| waterways and suggested that his attend- 
ance at the Charleston convention would 
afford an opportunity for “our water- 
minded people” to hear from him again 
on the subject. Attention was also called 
to the fact that West Virginia is second 
only to Pennsylvania in coal production. 

The delegation consisted of W. C. Cule 
kins, Cincinnati, Ohio, representing the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association; 
Ernest M. Merril!, George E. Sutherland, 
Charleston, W. Va., represehting the Great 
Kanawha Valley Improvement Association; 
L. H. Davis, New York City, representing 
the New Kanawha Power Company, and 
affiliated Electro-Metallurgical Co., and 
Union Carbide Interests; M. L. Garvey, 
Charleston, W. Va., representing the New 
River Coal Operators’ Association; D. C, 
Kennedy, Charleston, W. Va., represent- 
ing the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Kansas Bank Commissioner 
Asks ‘Blue Sky’ Injunction 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 10, 

The State Bank Commissioner, W. H. 
Koeneke, through the Attorney General, 
Roland Boynton, has filed an application 
in the Shawnee County District Court at 


Topeka for a restraining order against 2S 


the sale of Cities Service Stock in Kansas 
until a permit is issued by the State 
“Blue Sky” Commissioner. 

Attorney neral Boynton announced 
the action was filed to determine whether 
the Kansas “Blue Sky” Act makes the 
sale of utility holding company securities 
subject to control by the “Blue Sky” de- 
partment. 

The District Court has not set a date 
for hearing on the application nor issued 
a temporary restraining order. 
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On Sales Sought 
By Senator Reed 


Says Levy of One-half of 1 
Per Cent Would Add Two 
Billions Annually to Fed- 
eral Revenues 


LContinued from Page 1.] 


tax burden but the burden has rested on 
the wage earners, such as the successful 
engineer, the successful doctor, and th 
successful worker generally. , 


“Capitalists have had no difficulty in ad- 
justing their income tax but income earn- 
ers have not been able to make any such 
adjustments. The results have shown the 
necessity for tax revision rather than tax 
increase. | 

“The income tax can be made to yield 
much more than it yields at present with- 
out raising the income tax rates. If you 
eliminate some of the deductions that are 
allowable now, that are legally permissible 
now, to owners of invested capital, there 
will be increased revenue. 

“Under the present law, for instance, 
every big capitalist is striking off capital 
losses and the capital losses are running 
greater than capital gains. Relatively few 
rich capitalists in the United States are 
paying substantial income taxes this year. 

“I would ignore capital gains and cap- 
ital losses in computing income. That of 
course would require legislation. I will 
not say that Congress at the coming ses- 
sion will enact such legislation but I hope 
for such action. I would repeal the cap- 
ital gains and losses provision the first 
week of the session if I could. The Gov- 
ernment would have been the gainer in 
recent years with the exception of two 
years, 1927 and 1928. The deductions for 
capital losses are tremendous. I would 
not attempt offhand a precise estimate 
of the result of such action but in some 
years it undouktedly would save the Gov- 
ernment several hundred million dollars 
of revenue. 

“I am in favor of a sales tax of one-half 
of 1 per cent on everything. I would in- 
clude every commodity. It would be an 
easy, almost imperceptible tax. I would 
favor it not as an emergency measure but 
as a permanent addition to the tax laws. 
It would bring into the Treasury of the 
United States almost half of the total ex- 
penses of the Federal Government. It 
would bring in not less than $2,000,000,000. 
Of course, the total would be largely de- 
pendent on the details of the application 
of such a tax. 


Depreciation Allowances 


“With respect to deductions for depre- 
ciation, that could be adjusted by an ar- 
bitrary percentage of the net income, just 
as in the case where 27 per cent is charged 
off for depreciation. But there is need of 
adjustment of deductions because under 
the present system it is very hard to get 
just results from the present allowable 
deductions for depreciation. 

“The ‘soak-the-rich’ idea is popular but, 
of course, there is a point at which it de- 
feats itself. We have reached that point 
by reason of the existence of these deduc- 
tions as part of the law. The system of 
deductions as it is employed today is hor- 
ribly unjust to the real earners of income. 

“Exemptions on incomes are too high, in 
my opinion. The cost of living has de- 
clined 18 per cent in the last 24 months. 

“I have observed the British income tax. 
I should be very sorry to have this Gov- 
ernment copy the British tax system. It 
bears too much on the poor. While the 
rich man there pays more than here, the 
little man, so to speak, over there pays 
a rate much greater than is paid by the 
same type of taxpayer in this country. 

Asks Inheritance Tax 

“I believe that Congress snould enact 
an inheritance tax law. I do not believe 
that one generation should pass on to 
another generation a complete immunity 
from effort and work to anyone. 

“As to Army and Navy expenditures, I 
have just this to say: We have pared our 
Army down to the point where we have 
fewer soldiers per capita of population 
than in any other government. Our Army 
costs are high because we pay our Army 
better and feed them better than any 
other country and we do not pay them 
too much and we do not feed them too 
much. With respect to costs for reserve 
training, our appropriation for military 
training camps runs $2,779,000 annually 
and the total for that purpose and all 
citizens and other reserve purposes, all 
costs included, only totals about $6,750,- 
000 a year. It is the best discipline in the 
world and I would not under any cir- 
cumstances be in favor of doing away 
with it. 

Reduction of Navy 

“Our Navy has been twice reduced by 
treaty. The Navy is a national defense 
insurance. I would favor further reduc- 
tion of the Navy provided all other naval 
powers similarly agree to further re- 
duction. 

“We are paving out this year in vet- 
erans’ bonus expenditures more than twice 
the cost of the United States Army. If 
the bonus payments are increased, we are 
going to see the Army and Navy appro- 
priations cut below the danger point and 
I do not believe the American Legion 
would favor that result on the national 
defense.” 

Senator Reed is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. He said 


he was going to confer immediately with | 


President Hoover and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 


Mr. Bacharachs Views 


Representative Bacharach's statement | 


on increased taxes follows in full text: 
On June 30, 1931, when the books of the 
Federal Government were closed for the 
last fiscal year, a deficit of slightly over 
$900,000,000 was shown by the Treasury. 
This is the first deficit our country has 
experienced since 1919, and is the result 
of a world wide depression, the duration 
and extent of which could not well have 
been anticipated. The total of the ordi- 


nary receipts for 1931 amounted in round | 


figures to $3,300,000,000, which the expen- 
ditures chargeable against such receipts 
amounted to about $4,200,000,000 

This is a serious situation for it means 
that, during the fiscal year 1931, the Gov- 
ernment expended over 25 per cent more 


than it received. Moreover, if these re-/| 


ceipts and expenditures are compared 
with the figures for the preceding year, 
1930, it will be found that the larger part 
of the deficit is attributable to a falling 


off in the revenues rather than to in-| 


creased expenditures. 

While the deficit for 1931 is alarming 
it is not the most disturbing element in 
the situation, for a still larger deficit for 
the fiscal year 1932 seems inevitable. A 
conservative estimate cannot place the 
1932 deficit at less than $1,300,000,000. Such 
an estimate is arrived at by assuming that 
all receipts for 1932 will be the same as 
for 1931 with the exception of income 
tax receipts. The income tax in the last 
few years has accounted for about 58 per 
cent of our total revenues. In 1930, the 
income tax amounted to $2.410,000,000, and 
in 1931 to $1,860,000,000. While the income 
tax receipts in 1931 fell off only 22 per 
tent below those in 1930, it is probable 
that the income tax receipts in 1932 will 
be 40 per cent below those in 1930 

This comes about because our income 
tax collections for the fiscal year 1931 
are derived in almost equal proportions 
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torney, of New York City, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12 m.—A delegation representing the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
and the Great Kanawha Valley Im- 
provement Association called to invite 
the President to aiiend the 37th an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association to be held at 
Charleston, W. Va., in October. 

12:40 p. m.—Representative Chind- 
blom ‘Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., called to 
pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., called to urge the 
President to direct the speeding up of 
the completion of the 65-mile link in 
the Illinois River from Lockport, Ill., to 
Utica, Ill., thus opening up the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf deeper waterway. 

3 p. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss a num- 
ber of matters, including the vacancy 
on the United States Tariff Commission 
caused by the recent death of Alfred 
P. Dennis. 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 


21-8, mi— Willen 4, Chadbourne, at- |" In Next Congress 


from the taxes on the profits of the cal- 
endar years 1929 and 1930. Thus, as 1929 
was a year of high average profits, the 
effect of the depression existing through- 
out the calendar year 1930 was felt only 
to the extent of 50 per cent in the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year 1931. But a differ- 
ent situation exists for 1932, the receipts 
of which year will be dependent upon the 
returns for the calendar years 1930 and 
1931. Since profits in both of these years 
are low, it can readily be estimated that 
the incume tax during the fiscal year 1932 
will not produce over $1,440,000,000, which 
is about 40 per cent below the collections 
from this source in 1930. It is evident, 
therefore, that the combined deficit for the 
fiscal years 1931 and 1932 will amount to 
ac least $2,200,000,000, with strong proba- 
bility that it will reach a still greater 
sum. Finally, the present outlook does 
not indicate that the revenues for the fis- 
cal year 1923 will be sufficient to meet 
expenditures, for the unsatisfactory profits 
of 1931 will affect collections for that 
year. 

What can be done to remedy this situ- 
ation? Some have suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should cut its expenditures. While 
this suggestion is unquestionably a sound 
one and should be carried out as far as 
possible, it is evident that the essential 
activities of the Federal Government, 
coupled with the need for providing em- 
ployment for its citizens, will not permit 


{of a substantial reduction in expendi- 


tures. Another suggestion is to meet the 
deficit by Treasury loans. In fact, the 
deficit for 1931 has already been met by 
such loans and unless we resort to unfair 
retroactive taxes it is possible that the 
larger part of the deficit for 1932 will 
have to be met in the same manner. 
Postponing Payments 

But this method of meeting deficits is 
not free from objections. In the first 
place, under such a method our obliga- 
tions are not satisfied but payment is 
merely postponed until some later date. 
TLese loaas must eventually be paid. In 
the second place, such loans tie up money 
which should be invested in expanding 
American business. Our present economic 
condition appears to be intensified by fear 
and excess caution on the part of the 
capitalists. Government obligations fur- 
nish a means by whith such ‘capitalists 
may be insured a profit at Government ex- 
pense, while business begs for capital. On 
every occasion of national emergency, we 
have been vompelled to resort to raising 
funds by increasing our internal revenues. 

The present period of economic depres- 
sion has resulted in a national emergency 
comparable with the trying days of our 
war periods. We must profit by our ex- 
perience gained during such periods. I 
am of the opinion that we should turn to 
a third solution and meet the present sit- 
uation by reasonable tax increases, at 
least to the extent of balancing the budget 
for 1933 and 1934, and, if possible, to the 
extent of providing for the retirement of 
our recént and probable future loans 
within a reasonable period. 

Effect of Tax Increase 

It is true many believe that business 
should not now be burdened by any in- 
crease in taxes. It is said that due to the 
present period of economic depression 
business has been strained to the limit 
and any further burden imposed at this 
time might result in serious consequences. 
But a study of available facts show that 
at least some individuals are fully able to 
pay higher taxes. In fact, there is consid- 
erable support for the statement that “the 
rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer.” 

For instance, consider our income tax- 
payers. During the five years, 1925, 1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929, the same requirements 
were prescribed for filing returns, namely, 
all married persons with net incomes of 
$3,500 or more; all single persons with net 
incomes of $1,500 or more; and all persons 
with gross incomes of $5,000 or more were 
required to file returns. In 1925, 4.171,051 
returns were filed; in 1926, 4,138,092 re- 
turns; in 1927, 4,101,547 returns; in 1928, 
4,070,851 returns; and in 1929, 4,034,702 
returns. Thus, during five successive pros- 
perous years, the numer of our taxpayers 
has steadily decreased, giving an indica- 
tion of the unsatisfactory distribution of 
profits among the individuals of the coun- 
try. This is not all, for the distribution 
of wealth among the income tax payers 
themselves is unsatisfactory. An analysis 
shows as follows: 

Results Analyzed 

In 1925, the income taxpayers with net 
incomes of less than $10,000 received 35 
per cent of the total invesiment income 
received by all such taxpayers. In 1929, 
they received only 26 per cent of the 
total investment income of all. 

In 1925, the income taxpayers with net 
incomes between $10,000 and $100,000 re- 
ceived 44 per cent of the total investment 
income. In 1929, they received only 41 
per cent. 

In 1925, the income taxpayers with net 
incomes of over $100,000 received 21 per 
cent of the total investment income. In 
| 1929, they received 33 per cent. 

Investment income is a barometer of 
the amount of capital producing such in- 
come and it seems fair to conclude, there- 
fore, that the only class which reaped 
substantial profits during the years 1925 
{to 1929 consisted of about 14,700 indi- 

viduals with net incomes in excess of 
| $100,000 per annum. This class increased 
their investment income and _ probably 
| their capital by more than 50 per cent; 
} the other classes lost ground. In view of 
|the fact that the Government has placed 
lino substantial limitation on the accumu- 
jlation of wealth and because in recent 
| prosperous years, the relatively few tax- 
| payers wilh net incomes in excess of $100,- 
|000 have actually accumulated extraordi- 
nary amounts of capital, it seems obvious 
that these individuals are able to bear 
and should bear the bulk of any increased 
tax burden. This is not only fair to all 
our citizens but is good policy for the 
wealthy class themselves if they desire in 
the future to remain substantially unre- 
stricted in their business activities. 

The next question to consider is the 
nature of the additional taxes which may 
be imposed. In the light of the facts al- 
ready stated. I suggest the propriety of 
| increasing the surtax rates beginning at 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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Five-day Week 


To Be Proposed 


Representative Fish Says He’ 
Also Will Advocate Six or 
Seven-hour Day for Em- 
ployes 


NEwsuRGH, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Representa- | 
tive Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., in an 
address here yesterday at the laying of 
the corner stone of this city’s new post 
office, declared that at the next session of 
Congress he will advocate the five-day 
week and a six or seven hour day and that 
an additional billion dollars should be ap- 
propriated for public construction. 

“Labor is not asking for a dole but an 
opportunity to work,” he asserted. Mgr. 
Fish also declared himself against inter | 
state traffic in machine guns and autor 
matic rifles, and said he will reintroduce 
his bill for the enactment of a Federal 
statue against this commerce. His address 
follows in full text: 

I congratulate the Postmaster, Arthur | 
E. Brundage, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic organizations for their 
untiring efforts and cooperation in help- 
ing me to secure ample appropriations for 
the construction of this splendid post of- 
fice building, most appropriately designed 
in colonial style in accordance with the 
historic past of Newburgh, one of the 
cradles of the Republic. It is my only, 
hope and wish that the new post office 
will be of geniune service to its patrons. 
The main purpose of this post office 
building whose cornerstone we are about 
to lay, is to provide more adequate quar- 
ters and better service to the people of 
Newburgh. 

Of all Government employes none are 
more honorable or more industrious than 
those in the postal service. In sunshine 
and storm in all seasons, the honest, faith- 
ful postal employes are doing their duty. 


There is no agency that brings so much ‘Cont 


hope and joy as the letter carrier who 
goes from house to house. Way down in | 
their hearts the people love the letter 
carrier, and believe and trust in him. 

We are in the midst of a world-wide 
depression which affects millions of Amer- 
ican wage earners and causes distress and 
dread throughout the land. It is an ap-| 
palling and almost inconceivable fact 
that there are 5,000,000 unemployed in 
the United States with the probability 
that there will be several additional mil- 
lions before the Winter is over. 

Removal of Fear | 

These unemployed must be assured 
that no member of their family will be 
permitted to starve or suffer from the 
rigors of our climate during the Winter 
months in this country of ours with an 
over abundance of wheat and other food- 
stuffs. We must destroy the fear of in- 
security by serving notice definitely and 
conclusively no matter what the cost may 
be that an ample supply of foodstuffs 
will be furnished all unemployed Ameri- 
can wage earners during this emergency. 

In the last session of Congress I in- 
troduced a resolution that wheat held in 
storage by the Federal Government 
should be turned over to the Red Cross 
to be processed into flour and distributed | 
by the various charitable organizations | 
throughout the United States. The Fed-| 
eral Stabilization Board owns 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and all of this if neces- 
sary, should be made available to the 
Red Cross without delay. It is the prime 
function of government to provide for 
the safety, happiness and security of its 
people. 

I have no patience with any othe 
philosophy of government or any attempt 
to hide behind the Federal Consti- 
tion, if private charity is not suf- 
ficient to carry the burden and provide 
for the hungry and clothe and house the 
destitute, then it is celarly the duty of 
the Federal, State and municipal gov-| 
ernments to contribute their full share 
and assume their proper responsibilities. 
Failure of the Federal Government in this 
crisis not to exert its utmost efforts to 
help relieve the suffering and _ misery 
would be a fatal indictment against the 
Administration at Washington and even 
|; against our republican form of govern- 
ment. 

We are the richest nation in the world 
and have an overabundance of wheat 
coal and lumber, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not propose to permit any 
American citizens to starve or freeze to 
death during this period of world-wide 
depression. Every citizen has a clear-cut 
duty to give according to his means, and 
to give until it hurts, if mecessary to re- 
lieve the distress and starvation among 
our own people. There is more truth than 
fiction in the old proverb that charity 
begins at home. | 

Asks Five-day Week 

As the Representative in Congress from 
this district, I shall uphold the five-day 
week and the six or seven-hour day in 
order to provide additional employment 
and stimulate increased consumption. I 
am opposed to the unemployment dole 
which tends to destroy individual incen- 
tive which has been the main cause of 
the wonderful development of the United 
States 

The appropriation of $500,000,000 by the 
last Congress for public buildings was a| 
step in the right direction but it should | 
be doubled by the Congress that meets in | 
December. An additional $1,000,000,000 
should be made available immediately tor| 
the construction of highways, public build- 
ings and waterways, and other needed im- | 
provements and public works. Labor is not | 
asking for a dole buc an opportunity to| 
work. The opportunity must be afforded | 
even if it takes a billion dollar bond is- | 
sue, and a heavy increase in inheritance 
taxes on large fortunes 

There can be no return to prosperity 
in the United States until labor is em- | 
ployed at substantial wages and has a| 
buying power commensurate with their | 
needs. Prosperity cannot be obtained by 
decrees of resolutions. The big issue in 
the United States today is the ways and 
means of providing jobs for the 5,000,000 | 
unemployed. Charity is not the answer | 
but work is, and it must be provided by | 
the Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments. | 

Although I believed in and voted for} 
the payment of loans to veterans up to} 
50 per cent of their service certificates, I 
do not consider ‘t advisable to request any 
further loans during the existing financia! 
emergency with which the entire country 
is confronted. I shall be glad to support 
a retroactive decrease on the interest | 
amounting from 4 to 4's per cent which 
the veterans have been required to pay, to} 
2 per cent, which has been approximately | 
the cost to the Federal Government. | 

I am in entire accord with the recent | 
suggestion of Gov. Roosevelt in favor of | 
the enactment of a Federal statute against | 
the Interstate Commerce in machine guns | 
and automatic rifles. I introduced such al 
bill in the last Congress but it was con-| 
sidered to »2 unconstitutional at the Com- | 
mittee hearing. I shall reintroduce the bill | 
in December trusting that public opinion 
will help to allay the strict constitutional 
viewpoint of certain members of the Com- 
mittee, at least to the extent of permitting 
the Supreme Court an opportunity to pass 
on the constitutionality. 

Let us have faith in America, and in} 
the capacity, intelligence and patriotism | 
‘of our people and our Government to solve 
all our economic problems as they have 





ract Is Awarded 
On Veterans’ Project’ 


The William Christenson Construction 
Company, Inc., of Racine, Wis., was an- 
nounced as the contractor for a 350-bed 
barracks and a dining hall as an addi- 


in the past, for the best interests and in 
welfare of the American people. Let us 
have faith in ourselves and in our demo- 


clothed and 


The Congress and the various State 
for many years have been 
| correcting abuses that have crept in our 
ystem by enactment of laws Of Winter wheat 
the conditions and hours of) 1, now totals 886,000,000 bushels compared | kotas and Montana 
with 894,000,000 bushels forecast 


Legislatures 


labor, passing employers’ liability laws and 
now providing old age pensions. Civiliza-| 1, 863,000,000 bushels 
confronted with the solution of| and the five-year average production of | this loss of acreage. 
economic problems far more serious than 
time since we obtained our inde-| The condition of Spring wheat was re-| casted yield per acre. 
pendence as a nation. I wholeheartedly! ported at 36.7 per 
commend the declaration of the Pope in 
behalf of social and industrial justice, and| the September 
in favor of a more equitable distribution 
It is our manifest duty to see 
that industrial justice and human rights} ber condition prior 
prevail in these United States 1486 per cent 
country is worth dying for inj|condition indicates 
time of war, it must be worth living for! 
in time of peace. 
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Wheeler National Monument, in Grande National Forest, Colorado, is notable for unique volcanic formations, 
it is stated by the National Forest Service, which has jurisdiction over this public recreational area. ‘The 
Ghosts,” shown above, is an example of this strange formation. 


Drought in West Reduces Estimates 
Of Production of Four Grain Crops 


veterans’ hospital at Mi. Wheat, Corn, Oats and Barley Output to Be Lower, Ac- 


waukee, Wis., according to the Veterans’ 
Administration, Sept. 10. The amount in- 
volved in the construction work is $239,- 
243, the Administration said. 


of buckwheat, rye and sugar 
crops will be somewhat below average. 


,crop. Flaxseed 


IN THE DAYS when the Floradora 
girls were popular — and by some 
considered just a bit naughty —folks 
couldn't be sure of always getting 
wholesome, savory and appetizing 
beef, such as Armour now makes 
available everywhere. Crude butcher- 
ing, imperfect refrigeration, and un- 
certain transportation characterized 
the beef business to a degree which 
caused people in many communities 
to refuse to buy meat from western 
packing houses. 

Today “western beef” sets the 


standard and “Armour’s Quality” 


may slightly exceed 
is 
smallest crop since 1922. 
Wheat: The 1931 probable production | jmportant 
of all wheat, including 


| 822,000,000 bushels. 


10-year 
reported on Sept. 1. 


in 


of 110,000,000 bushels. 








Tobacco 
record 
aed most of the States east of the Mississippi 


5,000,000 bushels {he Dakotas. 
on Aug. In these States, particularly in the Da- 


normal com- 
pared with 64.5 per cent a year ago and/of hard red Winter wheat is shown at 
71.1. | 480,000,000 bushels which is 93,000,000 bush- 
The condition this year is the lowest ever els above the 1930 production of these 
The lowest Septem-j| same varieties. Soft red Winter wheat 
was} production is estimated at 257,000,000 
present | bushels compared with 181,000,000 bushels 

yield | produced in 1930. Durum wheat produc- | 
of 6.5 bushels per acre or a production} tion in all States growing this class of 
This compares with ' wheat is indicated to be 21,000,000 bushels, 


average of 


and “Armour’s Banquet” are accep- 
table everywhere and in demand 
wherever folks are finicky. 

improvements have been 


made in a generation. The butcher- 


cording to Federal Forecast 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


sirup {last year’s crop of 251,000,000 bushels and 
the five-year average of 274,000,000 bushels. | 
Crops raised for feed are a little below, The present estimate is about 8,000,000 
average, the shortage being chiefly in hay, bushels below the Aug. 1 estimate. 
| cratic institutions. Yor the past 50 years oats and barley from Michigan and Kan- 
| Our wage earners have been the best ‘paid, sas west. | Hay and feed crops are rather 
housed, the best fed, the best plentiful in the East and South. 
the most contented in the 


Spring Wheat Varies 
Yields of Spring wheat are turning out 
better than expected a monih ago in 


River but this was more than offset by 
very disappointing yields in some of the 
Spring wheat States, such as 
Montana and Washington. 


a large acreage of 


on Aug the Spring wheat was either cut for hay 
1930 | or abandoned entirely. 


Allowance for 
as indicated by a 
recent survey, has been made in the fore- 


When computed by classes, production 
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LAVA FORMATION IN NATIONAL FOREST IN COLORADO | Men and Women 


Classified by Age, 
Color and Nativity 


Males of 25 to 44 Years Out- 
number Females in Same 
Group by 300,000, Sta- 


tistics Show 


Men between the ages of 25 and 44 
years in the United States outnumber 
women in this age group by more than 
300,000, according to statistics for 1930 
classifying the population by age, color, 
sex and nativity, just issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Men in this group nume- 
bered 18,238,285 and women numbered 
17,914,584, it is shown. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The Director of the Census announced 
today (Sept. 10) the Fifteenth Census re- 
turns for the population of the United 
States classified by age, as well as by sex 
color, and nativity. 

Distribution by Age and Sex 

The percentage distribution of the male 
and female population by age is sume 
marized, for 1930 and 1920, in Table 1. 

In the total male population of the 
United States on April 1, 1930, amounte- 
ing to 62,137,080, there were 5,806,174 chil- 
dren under 5 years of age; 12,449,885 chil- 
dren from 5 to 14; 11,094,640 persons from 
15 to 24; 18,238,285 persons from 25 to 44; 
13,580,528 persons from 45 to 74; and 915,- 
752 persons 75 years old and over. 

In the total female population, amount- 
ing to 60,637,966, there were 5,638,216 chil- 
dren under 5 years of age; 12,162,601 chil- 
dren from 5 to 14; 11,327,853 persons from 
15 to 24; 17,914,584 persons from 25 to 44; 
12,555,062 persons from 45 to 74; and 997,- 
444 persons 75 years old and over. 

In the native white population of native 
parentage, 11.3 per cent were under 5 
years of age, as compared with 7.7 per 
cent in the native white population of for- 
eign or mixed parentage, two-tenths of 1 
| per cent in the foreign-born white popu- 
| lation, and 10.3 per cent in the Negro 
population. 

Foreign-born Classifications 

In comparing the perceniages of chil- 
| dren in the three classes of white popu- 
| lation, consideration should be given to 
the fact that most of the children of for- 
eign-born white parents are classified as 
| native white of foreign or mixed parent- 
| age, and practically all the children of 
| the native whites of foreign or mixed par- 
entage are classified as native white of 
native parentage. 

Persons under 25 years of age formed 
a relatively small percentage of the for- 
| eign-born white population, while persons 
j in the age groups from 35 years upwards 
formed a relatively large percentage; 36.1 
per cent of the foreign-born whites were 
in the age group 45 to 64, as compared 
with 15 per cent of the native whites of 
native parentage; and 3.6 per cent of the 
foreign-born whites were 75 years old and 
over, as compared with 1.5 per cent of 
the native whites of native parentage. 

The age distribution of the principal 
population classes is presented in Table 2, 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


a decrease of 39,000,000 bushels from the 
| 1930 production; hard red Spring wheat at 
| 70,000,000 bushels compares with 156,000,- 

000 bushels in 1930; white wheat of both 

Winter and Spring varieties is shown at 
| 57,000,000 bushels, or about 22,000,000 

bushels below the 1930 production for these 

varieties, 


(The Department's comments on 
other crops and its tabulations will 
be printed in the issue of Sept. 12.) 





emember ‘way back 


together with g 
eliminate the 


deterioration in 





— WHEN THE FLORADORA SEXTET PLEASED THE BALDHEADED ROW? 





more frequent icings en route, 


reater train speed, 
possibility of any 


quality while the 


product is in transit. And _ finally, 


ing operations are quicker, smoother, 
and simpler. The washing and the 
trimming of the carcass are more 
thorough. The use of clean muslin 
covers, applied immediately after 
washing, distributes the fat more 
evenly, makes the surface much more 
pleasing to the eye and keeps the 
carcass in sanitary condition. Pre- 


cooling of the refrigerator cars and 





THE NEW AND MODERN 





modern refrigerating equipment at 
the end of the run —the Armour 
branch houses and the retailers’ cool- 
ers — make it feasible to “tage” beef 
so that it will be ripe and far more 
tender and tasty than was possi- 


ble in the days when Floradora 


girls swished skirts to expose 
dainty ankles. 


* * * 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


SETTER WALUESs |2O CUS TOmee 2s 
BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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| 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION WHICH ELIMINATES CROSSINGS | 


Paralysis Shows 
Increase in Four 
States for Week 


Epidemic in New York, Con- 
necticut, Bay State and 
Michigan Exceeds Cases 


Of Last Year 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
j}and it may not show a similar seasonal 
| prevalence. 

The following 
available: 

*The epidemic is most severe in New 
| York, where there are 554 cases. New 
York City alone reports 347 cases. Mas- 
sachusetts is next, with 184 cases. Cons 
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| 5 ‘ wl hip this ; 
Mineral Output = “led Foods Gain ' American Rate 
| Favor of Chinese ome 
Of Alaska Seen cee Ngan he Caos Of Appendicitis 
Nation Now Proving to Be Gooc . 
As ‘Remarkable’ Not Unduly High 


Market for Refrigerators, 
Says Shanghai Attache 

| : = ad Py 
Total Mineral Wealth Pro-) ..2vettigerators, especially those of re Made in — | 
; ; |small household type, according to a re- ; i s S ; , : ; ; me 5 = 
duced am ba og god received from Commercial And é s - greek: oa ae . a5 es . ee : : a Oe Pc em : 
s jl- | Julean Arnold, Shanghai. xplain yparen X- Pe " ‘s Soe: Same oe a | 
1929 Exceeds * , In Cities like Shanghai, Tientsin, Hong | e PP y e 9 — Bee ase 3 ee / : " | | 

lions, Survey Reveals cessive Prevalence : 


| Kong, Tsingtao, etc., where electric power | 
| facilities are so perfected as to guarantee 


, : | certain uniform voltage, it has been pos- | 
The total mineral wealth produced 7" | sible to install a large number of Ameri- 


ee a a aceeee can electric refrigerators. But there are 
“remarkable” since the large operations comparatively few cities in China which | 
are confined principally to the coast be- ©4D give a uniform voltage. Furthermore, 
- cause of transportation facilities, while there are numerous cities | ge towns | 
Srast mineral wealth of the interior 26; Ti power facies, ‘hus there should 
mains almost untouched, the Department Ss. | 


Although Census Bureau figures indi- 
cate that the annual death rate from 
appendicitis in the United States is higher 
than in other iarge civilizecl countries, it 
does not necessarily follow that there are 
more deaths: per capita in this country 
than in other nations, it was stated orally 
Sept. 10 by the Public Health Service. 


information was made 


of the Interior points out in a volume of|be a very good market in this country | 


information on the Territory just pub- 
lished. 

Gold output of all placer mines has a 
value of about $254.125,000, the publica- 
tion. points out. In 1929 the placer-mine 
output was estimated above $4,100,000. 


Mineral Resources 


with Alaskan mineral 
in full text: 

The developed mineral resources of 
Alaska include gold lodes and _ placers, | 
copper, coal, tin, petroleum and marble. | 


In addition to these, silver, lead, an-/| producers would find refrigerators helpful 


timony, tungsten, palladium, platinum, 
zinc, quicksilver, iron, peat, graphite, as- | 
bestos, mica, molybdenite, sulphur, 


have been produced either in temporary 
mining operations or as a by-product of 
other commodities. 

Gold-lode mining has been carried on 
in southeastern Alaska since 1880, and | 
is a large and well-developed industry. | 
The value of the total lode production 
is about $126,716,000, of which $3,644,000 | 
should be credited to 1929. | 

Copper mining began in 1900 and has 
made rapid strides during the last few 
years. The total copper production is 
about 1,189,989,000 pounds, valued at $208,- 
008,000. Of this, 40,510,000 pounds, valued 
at about $7,130,000, represents the output 
of 1929. 

Placer Mining 

Placer mining, begun at Juneau in 1880, 
was extended to the Yukon Basin in 1886. 
No very important discoveries of placer 
gold were, however, made in Alaska until | 
after the Klondike rush of 1898. This 
brought a large number of people into 
the Territory and led to the finding of 
gold at Nome in 1898, at Fairbanks in 
1902, and in the Innoko-Iditarod region 
in 1908. 

Meanwhile the other smaller districts 
were developed, notably those of the 
Yukon, the Copper, and the Susitna 
Basins. The total gold output of all the 
placer mines has a value of about $254,- 
125,000, and the placer-mine output of 
1929 has an estimated value of $4,117,000. 

Silver has been recovered, most of it 
in mining gold and copper, to a total! 
value of about $11,738,000. The value of 
the output of all other mineral products, 
including tin, marble, gypsum, coal, pe-' 
troleum, lead, etc., to the close of 1929 
is about $14,914,000. 


Coal Deposits 


The first attempt at any form of min- 
ing in the Territory was the exploitation | 
of coal deposits on Cook Inlet by the} 
Russians in 1854. Though public attention 
had for several years been focused on the 
coal deposits of Alaska, practically no coal 
mining was done, except that of exploit-! 
ing lignitic deposits for local use, uhtil! 
1917. Prior to the withdrawal of all coal} 
lands in Alaska large sums were spent | 
on surveys, development, and other work | 
in the Bering River and Matanuska fields. | 

No shipments were made, however, and | 
the total output of coal in the Territory | 
up to the close of 1916 is insignificant, be- 
ing about 84,000 tons. In 1917, however, 
coal mining was begun on a larger scale, | 
and an average of about 85,000 tons a} 
year has been mined between that year | 
and 1929, mostly from the Matanuska field. | 
The largest production for any one year | 
was 126.000 tons in 1928. The total coal 
output to the end of 1929 was about 1,- 
213,154 tons. During this period more 
than 2,887,000 tons of coal have been im- 
ported into the Territory. 

To sum up, Alaska has produced to the 
end of 1929 mineral wealth having an ag- 
gregate value of about $615,501,000. This 
output is remarkable, considering that | 
large mining operations are practically | 
confined to the coastal region, easily ac- 
cessible to ocean transportation, and that 
the vast mineral wealth of the interior, | 
except the richest of the gold placers and 
copper lodes, is almost untouched. 


Post Office Opposes 


Shorter Working Day 


Reduction Would Increase the 
Deficit, Says Mr. Coleman 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


warrant for at least a reduction of four 
hours a week.” 

Vigorous opposition was voiced by Post- 
master General Brown, who stated re- 
cently that “there is a very substantial | 
difference between the status of a postal 
worker and an industrial worker gen- 
erally.” 

“The Post Office work is regular, is 
steady,” he said; “the Department never 
closes down for inventory; we do not have 
short seasons; we do not lay off people; 
the employment is steady and continuous 
and pay is absolutely certain. Further~ 
more, we pay 12 months’ wages or sala- 
ries for substantially 11 months’ work. 
when you take into consideration the 15 
days’ vacation and the 10 days’ sick leave 
allowed every postal worker. 

“In industrial employment, the law of 
supply and demand, in a _ consjderable 
measure, regulates compensation. If there 
is a long cue of applicants for work out- 
side the employment office, the institution 
does not raise wages. It raises wages to 
get competent, skilled workmen. The Post 
Office Department has a long cue waiting. 
We would have very little if any difficulty 
in filling most of the places we have very 
promptly if they should be vacated. A 
shorter working week, in our judgment, is 
not justified at this time.” 


Federation Expresses Approval 


The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, expressing its approval of the five- 
day week plan, stated that “the postal 
shorter work week is not only of great 
present benefit to our members, but is 
certain to have a profound influence on 
private industry in bringing about a sus- 
pension of work on Saturday afternoons. 

“Already,” it was stated, “it has en- 
abled other groups of Government em- 
ployes to obtain shorter hours. Further- 
more, it points the way to a postal five- 
day week. There can be no return to 
general prosperity unless working hours 
are still further reduced to create employ- 
ment opportunities for those unemployed. 
Displacement of hand labor by machines 
in industry generally has brought a prob- 


lem that must be faced. There will have | 
to be a wider spread of all available work 
of earnings 


—otherwise millions bereft 
will be objects of charity. 
“It is our duty and our opportunity to 
help in this crisis by insisting that the 
postal service keep abreast of the modern 
trend toward the five-day week.” 


* 


jin 1919 to 5,620 in 


| changes. 


per cent while the cost of purchased elec- | 
| tric energy increased 172 per cent. 


| counting 


for a household type of nonelectric re- 
frigerator, Mr. Arnold points out. 


| 
An interesting phase of developments | 
|\in the country is that the Chinese people, | 


at one time decidedly adverse to the idea 


of consuming anything cold, have in re-| 
|cent years become very fond of ice cream, | 
{iced drinks and various other foodstuffs 
That part of the publication dealing | that involve the use of ice in their prepa- | 
resources follows | ration, according to Mr. Arnold. Further-| 

|more, there is a growing appreciation of | 
in preserving foodstuffs 


the use of ice 
during the higher temperatures. 
Trade observers believe that Chinese silk 


in preserving the silkworm eggs and pre- 
venting them from being hatched out be- 


and | fore the mulberry was ready for feeding.— land study of appendicitis. 
barite have been found, and some of them Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Lower Pelt Prices 
Check Depletion of 


Fur-bearing Animals 


Biological Survey Asserts 
That Catch Was Greatly 
Reduced Last Year; Uni- 
form Laws Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
these two species is the fact that, at the 
time in Winter when their fur is in prime 
condition, they normally are 
young. 


The raccoon and opossum population | 


has suffered so heavily that 
States restocking has been started for the 
benefit of sportsmen. Practically all other 
fur bearers are falling off in number. 

The weasel, from which ermine fur is 
obtained, is not protected by any State 
laws, since it is considered to be destruc- 


tive to poultry and some other animals. 


There has been a tendency, however, to 
condemn an entire species of fur bearer 
because of depredations of a few individ- 
uals. As a matter of fact, skunks, rac- 


coons, and opossums which attack poul- 


try are very rare, although many regard 
these animals as vermin to be destroyed 
to protect domestic fowl. Others consider 
that the fur bearers should be destroyed, 
or at least not protected, because they 
sometimes prey on waterfowl ane quail. 


Uniformity in Laws 


Revision of State laws to make them 
more nearly uniform, to insure that the 
open season on each kind of fur bearer is 
at the proper time to produce prime fur 
and to avoid the breeding season, and to 
restrict hunting and trapping in propor- 
tion to the need for conservation of the 
particular species, is needed to provide 
adequate protection to the animals and 


assure maintenance of an adequate fur | 


supply. 

Some progress has been made in revi- 
sion of laws, but it has been very slow. 
Every year some of the States make 
changes, but many legislative enactments 
prove not to be in the interest of conser- 
vation. In many cases, the provision for 
enforcement is the weak spot, and viola- 
tions of the law are widespread and un- 
punished. 


Bituminous Coal Mines 
Using More Electricity 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
the light of favorable conditions in 1929 
and of abnormal conditions in 1919. The 
figures indicate a very considerable shrink- 


,age in the number of mines, from 8,282 


1929. 
While the ratio of wages to the value of 


| Products was practically the same for the 


two years, the cost of fuel used and of 
purchased electric energy showed marked 
The cost of fuel diminished 71 


This 
change is also reflected in the decrease 


during the decade of 48 per cent in the! 


rating of prime movers and the increase 
of 212 per cent in the total horsepower 
rating of motors driven by purchased elec- 
tric energy. These changes toward elec- 
trification are indicative of the growth of 
mechanization in the industry. 

In 1929, Pennsy-vania ranked first 
the production of bituminous coal, 
for 144,111,440 tons, or 27 per 
cent of the total, followed closely by West 


| Virginia with a production of 139,031,657 


tons, or 26 per cent. Kentucky contributed 


carrying | 


in some | 


in| 
ac-| 


it was explained, but this forms no basis 
to believe that Americans are peculiarly 
liable to death from appendicitis. This 
number may be no higher in proportion 
to total population than in other large 


ures are lower. 
The following 
available’ 


information was made 


An American Disease 


Appendicitis might be called an “Amer- 
jican” disease. Until comparatively re- 
| cently, it was not recognized in England 
and other countries advanced in medical 
science. -.\merican physicians and sur- 
geons h ve been the instigators of research 
They are re- 
sponsible for most of the progress that 
| has been made in recognizing causes, ef- 
| fects, and cures of the disease. 

| The operation for removal of appendix, 
once considered rather serious, is now 
| looked upon as very ordinary. Because of 
nation-wide research in this country, 
American physicians are becoming more 
and more efficient in diagnosing the dis- 
ease. As a result, there are more opera- 
tions for appendicitis, with a correspond- 
ing increase in death rate, in the United 
| States. 

Many instances of apparent stomach 
and intestinal disorder which at one time 
in America, and now in many other 
countries, might have been incorrectly 
diagnosed as any one of a variety of dis- 

i are now correctly attributed to ap- 

pendicitis. In compiling figures for death 
rates, then, it is logical to assume that 
/in countries where appendicitis has not | 
been studied with the intensity with which 
it has in the United States, many deaths |} 
{in reality caused by appendicitis are at- 
tributed to some other disease. 


Census Statistics 


If this is true, and there is every reason | 
| to believe that it is, there is less ground 
for the assumption that 


j 


: | 
Americans are} 


highly ‘susceptible to appendicitis, or that | Per 


cases of the disease in this country ex- 
ceed those in any other. 


death rate from appendicitis may be due} 
to inadequate hospital facilities. Rather, 
a more logical belief is that the rate ap- 
pears high because we have more ade- 
quate facilities than other nations, and 
because we are more competent in cor- 
| rectly diagnosing the disease. 

According to Census Bureau figures, the 
|disease has increased in relative fre- 
}quency from 13.4 per 100,000 in 1920 to 
/15.2 in 1929. Figures for approximately 
|60 large cities show an increase since 
| 1919 from 13.3 to 18.1 deaths per 100,000. 
| Although it appears that this increase 
{may be due to an increased number of 
cases, or possibly to inadequate facilities | 
for taking care of, the normal number of 
cases, @ more practical assumption is that 
|medical science has progressed sufficiently | 
in this country during the last 10 years to 
|recognize deaths caused by appendicitis, | 
|and to distinguish them from deaths from 
| other stomach or intestinal disorders. 

Nation Has More Doctors 
| There is nothing in American climate, 
| diet, or condition of general public health | 
| to indicate that residents of this country | 
}are any more susceptible than the resi- 
|dents of any other country. Canada, with | 





| somewhat similar conditions, has a lower | 5 y 


|death rate, according to figures in a re- 
| cent report. This report attributes far | 
| lower death rates to many other countries 
|when compared to that of the United | 
States. 

One important phase to consider is that 
American has far more doctors, who are | 
| making far more diagnoses, than any other | 
|nation. There are over 143,000 medical | 
men engaged in practice in the United! 
Stat@&. This total represents one, on an | 
average, to every 726 inhabitants, which 
is nearly twice the ratio in any other | 
country, and more than double the ratio 
in England. It is natural that in their} 
rractice, American doctors come across 
|more appendicitis cases than doctors of 
other countries. Also, because of their 
wider experience with the disease, they | 
may recognize it more easily than foreign 
doctors. 


11 per cent; Illinois, 11 per cent; Ohio, 4 
per cent; Indiana, 3 per cent; Alabama, 3 
per cent. These seven States accounted 
for 465,647,976 tons, or 87 per cent of | 
the total. 

The total of principal expenses (includ- 
ing only wages and cost of supplies, fuel, 
and electric energy) per ton of coal was 
$1.34 for 1929 as compared with $1.87 for 
1919. West Virginia reported the lowest 
per ton average for principal expenses, 


| Appendicitis caused 17,687 deaths in the) 
| registration area of this country in 1929, 





civilized countries, where death rate fig- 








| $1.15, as contrasted with the highest aver- | 


| age among the States shown 


, namely, $2.16 
! for Oklahoma. 


Applications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission were made public Sept. 
10 as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

Frank E. Howe, Bennington, Vt., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station to use 1,- 
290 ke., 50 w., certain specified hours 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., modifica- 
tion of license to change hours of operation 
from sharing with Stations WFOX, WLTH 
and WBBC to sharing with Stations WLTH 
and WBBC, dividing hours now used by 
WFOX with WBBC; WBBC, modification of 
license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with Stations WLTH. WCGU and 
WFOX to sharing with Stations WLTH and 
WCGU, dividing hours now used by WFOX 
with WCGU 

Vernon Taylor Anderson, Big Spring, Tex 
construction permit amended to request 1.- 
310 ke. instead of 1,500 ke., and to share 
time with Station KFPM instead of unlim- 
ited time. (Facilities of KFPM.) 

KFBI, The Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milford, Kans., construction per- 
mit amended to request the facilities of Sta- 
tions WMBH and KGF*X instead of the facil- 
ities of Stations WCHI and/or WJAZ 

KSMR, Santa Maria Radio, Jones and Mc- 
Clelland Streets, Santa Maria, Calif., modifi- 
cation of construction permit to extend com- 
mencement date from June 15, 1931, to Sent 
15, 1931, and completion date from Sept. 15, 
1931, to Dec. 15, 1931 

Applications re*urned to applicants: 

WFIW, WFIW. Inc Hopkinsville 
modification of license to increase 
from 1 kw. to 5 kw (Did not compl; 
General Order No unsatisfacfory 
mitter.) 

KQW Pacific Agricultural 
Ltd., 87 E. San Antonio 
Calif., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally; install new equipment and 
automatic frequency control; change fre- 
quency from 1,010 ke. to 740 ke., and in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 5 kw (Did not 
comply with General Orders Nos. 40 and 102.) 


Ky 
power 

with 
40; trans- 
Foundation 
Street, San Jose, 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Suffield 
Ohio, construction permit for 3,076, 3,106 
3.178, 5,525, 5,540, 5,660 ke., 50 w., special 
experimental. 

KHILO, The Crosley 
renewal of special 
ke., 7 W., aircraft. 

KHIBY, KHQAZ, KHQCX, KHQBY, 
versal Aviation Corporation 
aircraft licenses to American | ay Inc 

KHHFT, KHHGS&, KHHIR, KHHJQ, 
KHHKP, KHHLO, Southern Air Fast Express 
Inc., assignment of aircraft license to Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc 

WKO, RCA Communications, 
Point. N. Y modification of license for 
change in normal transmitter to No. 40; 
KKQ, Bolinas, Calif.. modification of license 
for chenge in point of communication to 
Honolulu; KKP, Kahuku, Hawaii, medifica- 
tion of license for change in transmitter to 
No. 50. KKL, Bolinas, Calif., modification of 
license for change in transmitter to No. 71 
and change in points of communication to 
Saigon and Panama. KKH, Kahuku, Hawaii, 
modification of license for change in trans- 
mitter to No. 50. KEN, Bolinas, Calif., mod- 
ification of license for change in points of 
communication to Mukden, Hong Kong and 
Mexico City KEJ, Bolinas, Calif., modifica- 
tion of license for change in points of 
communication to Malabar and New York 
KEI, Bolinas, Calif.. modification of license 
for change in points of communication to 
Saigon and Mukden KKW., Bolinas, Calif., 
modification of license for change in points 
of communication to Honolulu, Sydney and 
Melbourne and Mexico City KKZ, Bolinas 
Calif.. modification of license for change 
in points of communication to Mukden 
Hong Kong and New York KQG. Bolinas, 
Calif., modification of license for change in 
transmitter to No. 31 KQR, Bolinas, Calif., 
modification for change in points of com- 
munication to Sydney and Melbourne. KSS 
Bolinas, Calif., modification of license for 
change in points of communication to 
Saigon, Sydney and Melbourne. 


Radio Corporation, 
authorization for 11,050 


Uni- 
nt of 


Inc., Rocky 


| 
| 


The State Highway Department of New Jersey is trying out a system of road construction which eliminates level 


crossings by overpasses, lowering and elevating the roadbeds at all junctions. 


at several points of intersection of State highways. 


adopted for application at other dangerous crossings. 
is uninterrupted. The illustration shows t 


N wnber at C hild ren A ttendi 


Such construction is planned 


The first was built as an experiment over a year ago; 
according to the State Highway Department, the reduction of accidents was so marked that the idea was 


he design of constru 


ng School 


The junctions are so planned that the flow of traffic 
ction proposed in the vicinity of Newark. 





‘Census Bureau Gives 


Shows Increase During Last Decade Classification of Men 


Ratio Is Highest in Age Group Between 7 and 13 Years 
With Heavy Gains Among Persons Over 21 


- 
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school; 78.1 per cent of those 14 and 15; 
46.3 per cent of those 16 and 17; and 13.3 


In Table 2 


cent of those from 18 to 20 years old. 
figures are presented showing 


the percentages of school attendance by 
It has been suggested that our high | population classes and age periods. 


Urban and Rural Areas 


For the urban population from 5 to 20 
years old the percentage attending school 
in 1930 was 72.3; for the rural-farm popu- 


lation, 66.4; and for the 
population, 69.3. 


rural nonfarm 


In the urban population 21 years old 


738,193 persons were 
school, in 


and over 
as attending 


reported 
the rural-farm 


population, 143,283, and in the rural-non- 


farm population, 156,217. 


Attendance by Sections 
Table 3 shows the number and 


per- 


centage of persons attending school, by 


Table 


1.—School attendance for the popula- 


tion of the United States 5 years of age and 


over, 1930 and 1920. 


Attending 


Total 
number 
38,387,032 
33,250,870 


to 20 years: 
1930 


Number 
26,849,639 
21,373,976 


Male: 
1930 
1920 

Female: 


19,274,149 
16,639,600 


13,521.768 
10,663,547 


71 
29 


19,112,883 13,32 
16,611,270 10,710 
2,505,250 
2,347,839 


500,734 
441,411 


2,515,285 
2,338,315 


1,667.486 
1,480,714 
7 to 13 years: 
1930 
1920 , 
14 and 15 years: 
1930 : 
SE ashen 
16 and 17 years: 
1930 
| Re 
18 to 20 years: 
1930 


17,209,566 
15,306,793 


4,678,084 
3,907,710 


16,398.400 
13,869,010 


4,663,137 2,669,857 
3,828,131 1,644,061 


6,815,710 
5,522,082 


1,456,784 
814,651 
21 years and over: 


1930 
1920 


1,034,782 
344.789 


school 


Pet 
69.9 
64.3 


70.2 
64.1 


69.7 


64.5 


20.0 
18.8 


66.3 
63.3 


95.3 
90.6 


88 


79.¢ 


5 


aa 18 to 20 years old .... 


age groups, 
and the West. 


For persons in the age group from 7 to; 
the percentage 


13° years 


in the North 


for the North, 


the South, 


_ And Women by Age 


Males of 25 to 44 Years Out- 


number Females in Same | 


Group by 300,000, Sta- 


tistics Show 


attendin; school was 97.8; in the South, | 


90.8; and in 


was 92 in 


and 94.6 in the West. 


per cent of the 


school, as compared with 523 
the South and 175.1 


in 
West. 
percentages were 


the West, 
those 14 and 15 years old the percentage - 
the North, 82.2 in the South, 
In the North, 57.6 


96.9; 


population 
vears of age was returned as attending 


21 in 


per cent 
For those 18 to 20 years old, the 
the North, 


while 


16 and 


per 
in 


c 


in the South, and 31.3 in the West. 


The returns relative to 


for 


17 


ent 
the 


19.5 


school attend-! 


ance for the more important age groups 
are presented by geographic divisions and 
(Figures for all States 
except Texas have been released State by 
State as the tabulations have been. com- 


States in Table 4. 


pleted.) 


Table 2.—Percentage of the population attend- 
ing school, by color, nativity, and age: 1930. 
l4and l6and 18to 


All classes 


White 
Native wien 
Native parentage 
Foreign or 
mixed parent- 
SNE Ah s0k ras 
Foreign - born 
white : 
Negro ‘ 
Other races . 


Table 3.—School attendance by 


tions: 1930. 


THE NORTH 
7 to 13 years old 
14 and 15 years old 
16 and 17 years old 
18 to 20 years old 
THE SOUTH 
7 to 13 years old 


7 to 
13 
95.3 


96.6 
96.5 
96.1 


15 
88.8 


90.4 
99.4 
90.0 


91.3 
92.6 


78.1 
73.1 


Total 
popula- 


tion 
- 9,694,840 
. 2,666,308 


9 
2 


.. 2,629,898 1 
. 3,858,860 


14 and 15 years old .. 


16 and 17 years old 
18 to 20 years old . 


THE WEST 
7 to 13 years old 


; 14 and 15 years old .. 


16 and 17 years old .. 


AND STATES: 


5 
1 


1 


604,667 


age, 


17 
57.3 
58.9 
59.1 
61.0 


Attendir 


school 


Number 


481,092 
453,886 
515,447 
808,547 


6.462 
998 
690 
742 


476 
323 
855. 
458, 
140.846 
378,494 
298,720 
189,495 


20 


21.4 


19.3 


15.6 
13.3 
13.7 


by sec- 


1g 


Pct 


94.6 


75.1 
3134—_—_ 


Taste 4.—SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE POPULATION 7 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE, BY DI 
1930 AND 1920 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

The age statistics for the United States 
as a whole for both 1930 and 1920 are pre- 
sented by sex, color, and nativity in Table 
3. This table gives for the total popula- 
tion both the number and the per cent 
distribution by age for males and females 
in each of the four principal population 
classes for both 1930 and 1920. 

Table 1.--Age distribution (per cent) of the 
| population of the United States, male and 
female: 1930 and 1920: 

Total Male Female 
1930 1920 1930 1920 1930 1920 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

93 109 93 109 93 11 


All ages .... 
Under 5 

Underl. 
5 to9 
10 to 
| 15 to 
20 to 
25 to 
30 
35 
45 
55 


i<) 


OM WROS-IDDDDOO~ 


~“ADBDAOROOCHSAMWH 


1 
1 


° 1 
44 20. 1 
19. 
24. 
20 23 
34 0 
. ee 
54 
to 64 
Ge 80 FE cccccs 
75 and over .. 
Unknown 0.1 
Table 2.—Age distribution (per cent) by 
color and nativity, for the United States: 1930: 
Native white: Native parentage, A; foreign 
or mixed parentage, B; foreign-born white, C; 
Negro, D: 


Or W090 4-1-1DODOOY 
MPUDODNWaADWOWo 
a 
SCHUROWAIDDBOON 
NwWW Susans EePs)3.4de 


re 
SKM WeOROw-IBDOOODOY 


HWORODWAIDBRBOO 
PWNOLARRDOKH DE 
HOADAd wont —~Amowo 
COM wUOVv-I1MNDODSOON 
HUN DARSOMRONNNONSG 


B 
10 


Cc 
100.0 
0 


sv 


FORK AunnonK-unwnows 


All ages 
Under 5 


CEOBODWADOH OH A155 


to : 

to 2 

to < 

to 

to 5 

to 

to 74 : 
5 and over . 
Jnknown.. 


not 
Oernmwseow-I0000rFNO 


OvasVatKAWwwos-o 
COWRA SON O 


CHHUuUonN-I-1000rN 
“UP OeHWOUro-0Nt 
KABA ADWAOCr-o nN 


(Table 3 classifying by age, sex, color 
and nativity the population of the 
United States will be printed in the 
issue of Sept. 12.) 


VISIONS 


EEE 


PERSONS 7 TO 13 YEARS OLD 


Attending school 


DIVISION AND STATE Total 


number, 


Number, |_ 
1930 


16, 398, 400 


United States 


GEOGRAPHIC Divs.: 

New England 1, 076, 523 
Middle Atlantic ....| 3, 462, 605 
East North Central..| 3,323, 369) 
West North Central .| 1,832,343 
South Atlantic 2, 546, 818 
East South Central..| 1, 587, 598 
West South Central...) 1, 893, 817 
Mountain. 553, 340) 

933, 153 


1, 056, 813 
3, 880, 168 
39253, 441 
1, 790, 670 
2, 328, 693 
1, 438, 271 
1, 709, 498) 
529, 883 
910, 963 
===} 
New ENGLAND: | 
Maine 
New Hampshire 


107, 292 
60, 045 
47, 926 

546, 100} 
93, 110; 

222, 050 


105, 131] 
58, 786 
46, 619 

536, 798) 
1, 308) 

218, 171 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York.......- 
New Jersey. ...-..-.- 
Pennsylvania 

E. N. CENTRAL: 


524, 885 
541, 293) 
396, 427 


490, 022 
530, 766} 
, 359, 380} 


877, O41 
426, 719) 
956, 569) 
658, 881 
404, 159) 


858, 
417, 
934, 
648, 
396, 


$92| 
301) 
972) 
460) 
116] 


Indiana. 

Tilinois. 

Michigan. 
i 

W. N. CENTRAL 
Minnesota. - 

BBs cccosaees 
BE1SG0UPi ......-2000-s 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska. es 
EE cs ssmnnauee 

South ATLANTIC 
Delaware ee 
BEOPVIANG....n-cceccce 
Dist. of Columbia... - 
Virginia. 

West Virginia -.. 
North Carolina... . 
South Carolina 
Georgia....----- 
Florida. . ----- 

E, 80, CENTRAL: 
Kentucky....-. 
Tennessee... --. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi... 

W. So, CENTRAL 
Arkansas....... 
Louisiana. -.. 
Oklahoma 
Texas. 

MOUNTAIN 
Montana... 

Idaho 

Wyoming 
Colorado . 
New Mexico... 
Arizona. . 
Utah... 

Nevada. . 

Paciric 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 





359, 
336, 
463, 
111, 
107, 
195, 19 
259, 


352, 
330, 
448, 
108, 178} 
104, 930) 
191, 989) 
254, 7 


019) 
351] 
465 
178 


31, 


5, 418) 
AR, ROS: 
10 








2 =m 


aannws 


a8 





8 i 166, 364} 161, 742) 


Number, 
1930 


4, 156, $78) 


4, 678, 084 


204, 870 
950, 223) 
915, 264 
505, 951 
680, 219 
425, 609) 
505, 821 


267, 933 
878, 064 
855, 976) 
451,913 
540, 509 
356, 710) 
426, 779 
254: 652] 245,770 
| 254, 65 5, 77 
—— 
28,663) 26, 285 
16, 248} 15, 186! 
13,075] 11, 849 
151, 181} 140, 387 
24,578) 21, 604 
61,125| 52, 622) 


763) 
633 
683 


421, 279) 
147, R41 
381, 103) 


238, 043 


395, 
134, 
347, 


230, 067 
111, 589} 
250, 674| 
164, 649) 

98, 997 
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necticut records 162; Michigan, 107.. On 
Sept. 6, 1930. cases in these four States 
| totaled but 67. 


Cases Are Increased 


From Jan. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931, there were 
3,936 cases reported throughout the coun- 
try. Of these, 2,899 were in the Middle 
| Atlantic and New England States. New 
| York State reported 2,083, of which 1,825 
were in New York City. The Borough 
of Brooklyn recorded approximately 1,000 
of the total cases in the city. 

The 3,936 cases of the disease reported 
in the country as a whole during the 
period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 15, may be 
compared with 2,081 and 917 in the cor- 
responding periods of 1930 and 1929, re- 
spectively. The year 1929 had a low ine 
cidence of infantile paralysis, but the dis- 
ease was epidemic in the central and 
western parts of the United States in 
1930. 

Considering the situation in broad 
geographic areas, there were in New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States about 
the same number of cases in 1930 as in 
1929, but the number of cases reported 
in 1931 (Jan. 1 to Aug. 15) is nearly 12 
times the number for the corresponding 
period of 1929. 

In the East North Central States there 
; was little excess in 1930 over 1929, but 
up to Aug. 15, 1931, there have been nearly 
| three times as many cases as in the cor- 
| responding period of 1929. 

Southern Cases Decrease 

In the South Atlantic States the num- 
| ber of cases reported Aug. 15 since the 
| first of the year is less than the number 
reported in either 1930 or 1929, and the 
number in 1930 was less than in 1929. 
| In the West North Central States both 
| 1931 and 1930 are materially above 1929, 
the ratios of occurrence in those years to 
| that for the corresponding part of 1929 
being 2.9 and 3.2, respectively. 

In the South Central States the num- 
ber of cases reported in 1931 represents 
| Only a slight increase over the correspond- 
ing part of 1929, but in 1930 there were 
4.1 times as many cases as in the corre- 
sponding part of 1929. 

In the Mountain and Pacific States the 
1931 reports are only 1.6 times the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, but in 1930 thére 
were 6.7 times aS many cases as in 1929. 

To summarize, in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States the incidence of 
infantile paralysis was about normal in 
1930, but a very sharp and considerable 
|epidemic is in progress in 1931. In the 
South Central and Western regions the 
incidence in 1930 was considerably above 
normal, but there has as yet been little 
increase in the cases in 1931. In the 
North Central States the disease was 


aevenat above normal in both 1930 and 
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Banerjee, 
poe ic 
uond 
Barnes, 
245 p 


Srikumar, Critical theories 
Practice in ‘Lyrical ballads.” “ 
Williams & Norgate. 1931 31-15843 
Harry E. Battling the crime wave. 
Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 1931 
31-1582 
Bartlett, John H. Legend of Ann Smith, lee 

England story in verse. 90 p.. illus. Chi- 
cago, M. A. Donohue & co., 1931 31-15834 
Behn, Harry. Siesta. 43 p. Phoenix, Golden 

bough press, 1931 31-15839 
Berkman, Jack N. Playing God, heroesque 
comedy in prologue and two acts. 136 p. 
Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1931 

31-15663 

Betters, Paul V. Personne! classification board; 
history, activities and organization (Inst. 
for govt. research Service monographs of 

U. S. govt., no. 64.) 160 p. Wash., Brook- 

ings inst., 1931 31-15619 
Boulenger, Edward G. in the wild 
and in captivity, illus Lond., Ward, 

Lock & co., 1930. 31-15814 
Butts, Edmund L. Keypoint of Marne and its 

defense by 30th infantry 145 p illus. 

Menasha, Wis., Prtd. by Geo. Banta pub. co., 

1930 31-15819 
Chicopee manufacturing corp. of Ga., Chico- 

pee, Ga. 39 p., illus. N. Y., Doyle, Kitchen 

& McCormick, 1930 31-13301 
Cooley, Mortimer E. Ann Ar- 

bor? Mich., 1930 31-15837 
Dunham, Henry M. Life of a musician woven 

into a strand of history of New England 

conservatory of music 235 p. N. Y., Prtd. 
by Richmond borough pub. and prtg. co., 

1931 31-15616 
Fairburn, Wm. A. Soviet Russia and America. 
72 p. N. Y., Nation press prtg. co., 1931 

31-15821 
homes near Lond. 
John Lane, 1930 
31-15816 
play about juse- 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. 

31-15835 
fetishes in 
Consoli- 
31-15822 

lifting 
R. Smith, 


and 
205 p 


Animals 
224 p 


Poetry. 60 p 


Fletcher, 
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Benton. 
220 p 


Royal 
Lond 


Golden, 
tice 


Israel J. Precedent 
148 p. N.Y 


Gundlach, Ernest T. Facts and 
advertising 672 p Chicago, Ill 
dated book publishers, 1931 

Harrison, Henry. Parnell vindicated; 
of the veil Pp BN. Fu Be 

31715817 


1931 
| Hart, Edgar. National cork, narrative revue. 
56 p. Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1931 
31-15836 
H., ed. Songs of W. Va. univ. 
59 p., illus. Morgantown, W. Va., Pub. by 
“Mountain,” 1931 31-16614 
Hodson, Moses M. Among the flowers. 176 p. 
New Castle, Ind., Dale prtg. co., 1931 
31-15840 
Hughes, Ray O. Elementary community civics. 
449 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931. 
31-15621 
ht and other 
in press, 1931. 
31-15841 
of Bule 
(Thesis (Ph. ,D.)— 
172 p. Urbana,*Univ. 
31-15818 
accounting, by 
2d ed. N. Y., 
31-15622 
Atlas of 
research 
1930 


447 


Healey, Geo. 


Huxley, 
essays 


Aldous I. 
146 p 


Music at 
N. Y 


nL 
Foun 


Hyde, Arthur M. Diplomatic history 
garia from 1870 to 1886 
Univ. of Ill., 1927.) 
of Ill. press, 1931 

Kohler, Eric L. Principles of 

and Paul L. Morrison 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1931 

La Salle extension univ., Chicago. 
traffic maps Prepared by Traffic 
staff La Salle extension univ 

Map 31-3 


Lloyd, Mary T. Red lilies and other poems 
|} 23 p. Phil., Burns press, 1931 31-15664 
McConathy, 0., ed. School song book, rev. 
488 p. Boston, C. C. Birchard & co., 1931. 
31-15617 
Experiences of a heart, 
its sorrows, poems by Anonymous. 
Boston, Meador pub. co., 1931 
31-15665 
or The 
ire of 
from 
illus. 
Peter 
31-13304 
by . 
R. R. 
31-15629 
assn. of America. 


McFarland, Harry S. 
its joys; 
68 p 


Parker, 
female 
English 
St 


barbarity 
of capt 
passage 
12, 1825 
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Lucretia. Piratical 
captive Particulars 
| sloop Eliza-Ann, on 

| Johns to Antigua. Mar 

47 p illus New Rochelle, 
Pauper press, 1930 

Pecl, Roy V. 1928 campaign. analysis 
and Thos. C. Donnelly 183 p. N.Y 
Smith, 1931 

Playground and recreation 
Recreative athletics, suggestions for pro- 
grams of recreative athletics, games and 
sports and for conducting the program. Rev. 
202 p. N. ¥, A. &. Barnes & co., 1930 
31-12035 
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usiness Conditions Improved 
During Week in Some Localitie 


| tions in that industry are improved. 
further decline 


S midsummer sales. Collections are slow. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del.: The output of the 
leather industry has increased and pres- 
ent production is at 60 to 70 per cent of 


Reports to President’s Organization Shows 
. © ° ;normal. Manufacturers expect a good 
Expansion of Commercial Plans | Season. Textile business is improved, and 


}i e trade optimistic towards the future. 
In Near Future 


| Rayon sales have been especially good in 

| this territory with the plant working at 

full capacity seven days a week. The vul- 

canized fiber business is fair and ma- 

chinery prospects are better, due to in- 
creased inquiries received. 

Wholesale « is holding its own with 

a slight increase reported in some lines 


Business and employment conditions 
that were either slightiy improved or 
showed no further recession during the 


| 178,328. For the first eight months of 
1931 the contracts awarded for the city 
totaled $13,284,499 as compared with $18,- 


week ended Sept. 5, were reported from | 055,722 for 1930 and $18,090,244 for 1929. |d-ring the past three months. Retail 
30 localities to the President's Organiza- Contracts awarded during August in|trade is regarded as satisfactory under 
tion on Unemployment Relief and made Erie County, exclusive of Buffalo, totaled | existing ynditions, with retail credits 
public Sept. 10 by Fred’C. Croxton, Assist- | $888,378 for 91 projects, compared with|normal. * owever, mercantile conditions | 


ant Director. The reports were from field $978,655 for 78 projects during last month,/| are seasonaily dull with expectations now 


representatives of the Department of | and $712,247 for 60 projects during August | centered on tke Fall season. 

Commerce. of last year. The total for August, 1929, A slight increase in employment in the 
In some of the areas, notably in New was $4,262,605 and for August, 1928,| building trades has occurred although at 

England, upturns were shown for many | $1,812,006. | Present there :s a lull in some large con- 

industries, while in other sections expan- Pittsk } struction jobs due to delay in obtaining 

sion of commercial plans and renewed ittsburgh materials. It is expected that the Fall 

confidence in the future was shown, the Pittsburgh: The general employment) painting season wiu afford employment 


reports stated. The field representatives, 
however, told also of forward moving 
plans to relieve distress among the un- 
employed during the forthcoming Winter 
because it is recognized, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, Director of the President's Organiza- 
tion, has said that there can not be suffi- 
cient revival in the short time between 
now and colder weather to do much 
towards relieving distress. | 

The conditions shown in the reports 
were at what is commonly described as the 
end of the vacation season coupled with | 
Labor Day week end lulls, but the feeling 
Was expressed in a majority of the locali- 
ties, according to the statements of the 
field agents, that there is progress being 
made. 

The full text of Mr. Croxton’s summary 
of the various reports follows: 


situation remains unchanged in this dis- 
trict. Iron and steel production continues 
at about 30 per cent of capacity. Demand 


for an important number of journeymen 
painters. The printing industry is un- 
usually dull with staggered employment 


Boston 


Boston, Mass.: The First National Bank | 
of Boston reports that New England still | 
makes the most favorable showing of any 
section in the country. After allowances 
have been made for seasonal variations, 
their index reached the highest point 
since April, 1930. For the first seven 
months of this year, New England's in- 
dustrial output was only 5 per cent be- 
low last year, compared with a 15 per 
cent decline for the country as a whole. 
Since January, 1931, New England shoe 
production has been 10 per cent ahead 
of last year, and wool consumption 20 
per cent ahead. Although cotton con- 
sumption for the first seven months was 
below last year, July consumption was 
sharply above the same month last year. 
Retail trade was off during July, but 
greater activity is reported at present. 
Savings deposits continue to increase, and 
insurance sales, although behind last year, 
are holding up better than throughout 
the rest of the country. General employ- 
ment conditions in Massachusetts are 
showing a slight improvement. Commer- 
cial loans are fairly steady, although be- 
low last July. The favorable position 
of New England is confirmed by the na- 
tional distributors, with offices in all parts 
of the country, which reports sales better 
in this area. 

An authoritative 
retail trade at present is pulling 
out of the recent slump, and that 
tivity this week is exceptionally good. | 
Employment conditions among retailers | 
are reported as very good with several | 
hundred extra employes being hired for 
special sales events. 


Reports indicate that listing of unem- | 
ployed in Lawrence is being discontinued 
due to improvement among the industries, 
especially in textiles where many depart- 
ments are engaged in night work. Re- 
cent reports indicate that some mill em- 
ployes in Nashua, N. H., will work Labor 
Day in order to keep pace with the or- 
ders. The usual two-week shutdown will | 
not take plate in this city at this time. | 


New York 

New York: The National Employment | 
Exchange reports that the number of new 
applications for employment remained un- 
changed as compared with the previous | 
week, the request for employes declined | 
22.22 per cent, and the number of place- | 
ments increased 1.48 per cent. The ratio 
of new applicants for every 100 jobs open- | 
ing for the week was 2,754, as compared 
with 2,152 during the previous week. The} 
Employment Service of the Salvation Army 
reports that for the week ended Sept. 2 
332 new applications were filed for posi- 
tions, 37 permanent placements were made, 
and 95 temporary placements were ef- 
fected. 

During the week ended Aug. 29, two 
plans were filed with the Bureau of Build- 
ings, Borough of Manhattan, for two new | 
buildings at an estimated cost of $2,303.- | 
500, and 61 plans for alterations to 47} 
buildings at an estimated cost of $104.770. | 

In Brooklyn, the Bureau of Buildings | 
received 64 plans which were filed for 
104 new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$920,885, and 108 plans for alterations to 
109 buildings at an estimated cost of $119,- | 
095. | 
The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of the 
Bronx, reports that during the same week 
22 plans were filed for 41 new buildings 
at an estimated cost of $1,010,100, and 21 
plans for alterations to 24 buildings at an | 
estimated cost of $120,125. In Queens, 69) 
plans were filed for 202 new buildings at 
an estimated cost of $1,180,505. 

The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Manhattan, reports that during the week 
ended Aug. 22, six plans were filed for 
six new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$2,450,000, and 50 plans were filed for al- 
terations to 55 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $238,850. In Queens, 69 plans were 
filed for 97 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $1,597,380. In the Bronx, 24 plans 
were filed for 26 new buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of $620,550, and 20 plans were 
filed for alterations to 22 buildings at an 
estimated cost of $25,650. In Brooklyn 
56 plans were filed for 125 new buildings 
at an estimated cost of $2,599,455, and 132 
plans were filed for alterations to 132 
buildings at an estimated cost of $188,460 


Buffalo 


Buffalo: The consensus of opinion 
among industrialists indicates that a gen- 
eral increase in the number of working 
hcurs was expected to begin September 1 
in numerous industries. The full working 
week was expected to be reestablished in 
many factories as well as the usual num- 
ber of working hours per day. Some ad- 
ditional employment of workers is antici- | 
pated. 

The new Ford assembling plant was 
officially opened September 1, and it is 
estimated that eventually 1,000 additional 
men will be added to Buffalo pay roils 
through this one source alone. Recent 
Government contracts for airplanes to be 
constructed locally assures the retention 
of the present number of employes in- 
definitely, and this particular industry has 
been one of the local bright spots. | 

In order to stimulate sales among re- 
tail stores, a city-wide movement has 
designated an Official “bargain day.” Fri- 
day, September 4, was known as “Buffalo 
day” and ushered in the official Fall buy- | 
ing season. | 
. Contracts awarded in Buffalo during 
the month of August totaled $602,010 for 
86 projects compared with $1,919,054 for 
102 projects during the last month, and 
with $1,877,684 for 79 projects during 
August, 1930. The total for August, 1929, 
Was $2,353,650, and for August, 1928, $4,- | 
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f requests for relief. are in- 
creasing daily. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk, Va.: The Public Employment 
Bureau of Richmond reports that no im- 
portant industrial changes took place in 
Richmond in August and no improve- 
ment was noticed in the employment sit- 
uation. 


The statistician at the Federal reserve 


bank reports: “Commercial insolvencies 
in the fifth Federal reserve district in 


| July, 1931, totaled 89, with aggregate lia- | 


| bilities amounting to $1,320,725, a decrease 
/in number of 21.9 per cent and in liabili- 
ties of 1.6 per cent in comparison with 
114 failures and estimated liabilities to- 
| taling $1,342,000 in July, 1930. Both the 
;number of failures and the estimated 
liabilities involved in fifth district failures 
j last month were lower than for any other 
July since 1923, and were the lowest for 
;any month for more than a year. 

| Retail trade in July in the fifth district, 
as reflected in sales of 34 department 
stores, was smaller in volume than in 
July, 1930. Wholesalers in the reserve 
district report sales materially less 
July than last year. 

The secretary of the Petersburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports that a Peters- 
burg rayon, knit cloth company ‘moved 
its plant to Connecticut, throwing 75 peo- 
ple out of employment. The secretary 
of the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce 
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| 

| for coal has increased, and labor condi-| and layoffs general. 
A| reports th * 
in employment in the] 
building trades has occurred. Retail trade| 
is slow and continues to be featured by) 


tions of persons seeking work totaled 110, 
as compared with 177 during the pre- 
vious week. 


| utility organizations employ approximately 
| 12,000 men and women with a weekly pay 
roll in the neighborhood of $300,000. The 
net change in the number of employes 
for the past week as compared with the 
previous week shows an increase of 25 
with an increase in pay roll of $650. 

One railroad serving Norfolk reports a | 
seasonal increase in carloadings; others | 
;report no change. One of the leading 
fertilizer companies in this vicinity re- 
ported a 20 per cent cut in salaries of all 
employes, effected Aug. 1. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: Building permits issued | 
in Charlotte were valued at $113,000 dur- 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: Building permits is- 
sued in the City of Charleston in August 
covered work with an estimated value of 
$33,515, compared with $68,540 in the same 
month of. 1930. Construction work at the 
Charleston Navy Yard has _ furnished 
temporary employment for about 100 men, 
in addition to the normal force of 525. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta: Building at Atlanta has been 
€ 3 T-\ fairly active recently. Among the larger 
jing August, as compared with $80,000 in| structures being built is a $70,000 building 
July. Construction contracts were let in| for the S. H. Kress Company. The In- 


the two Carolinas during the past week | spector of Buildings at Atlanta reports for 


in the amount of $2,019,799. Highway work | the week ending Aug. 29, 65 permits for 
in a number of South Carolina counties | alterations, repairs and miscellaneous 
represented approximately 60 per cent Of| work at a cost of $16,279. Four permits 


| this amount, the remainder being distrib- | 
uted between building projects now under 


, j}amounting to~$24,500, making a total of 
way in both States. 


69 permits costing $40,779 issued during 





| The erection in the near future of a/the week 
$100,000 addition to the Coca-Cola Bottling; Business at Atlanta on the whole is 
| Plant in Greensboro was announced OM} quiet. A report from Cartersville, Ga., 


Aug. 29 by A. M. Draper, manager of the | 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company of that city. 

The State-Federal Employment Bureau 
of Charlotte, in its weekly report, indi- 
cated that the Bureau had obtained em- 
|}ployment for 49 registered individuals, | 


states that prospecting in managanese ore 
mines of that section is being actively 
carried on. A force of 40 men is working 
in double shifts and when conditions war- 
rant this number will be increased. 


Tobacco growers of Georgia last week 


were also issued for residential building | 
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The Family Society | reports that local industrial and public | within the past week, and that registra- | received approximately $365,000 for 8,298, 
| 975 pounds of tobacco, sold at an average 


price of 4.40 cents a pound, according 
|/to the Chief Statistician for the State 
| Department of Agriculture. To date the 
| statistician reports that 57,895,929 pounds 
lof Georgia tobacco have been sold this 
season for $3,793,829, or an average price 
of 6.58 cents a pound. 


According to the Community Employ- 
ment Service of Atlanta, a recent survey 
of unemployment in Atlanta placed the 
number of unemployed at approximately 
12,000 to 14,000 at the present date. A 


check made a short time ago of some 325 
representative firms in the city showed 
that their personnel departments were 
expecting practically no change in the 
employment situation during this Winter. 

An appeal .or funds has been made to 
continue the work of the Community 
Kitchen which is being supported by the 
Restaurant Association, sponsors of the 
kitchen. According to the president of 
the associacion, the Community Kitchen 
is feeding an average of 1,200 persons daily 
with about 200 families dependent upon 
them for sustenance. The Community 
Kitchen has operated for 10 months and 
reports an increase during the past two 
weeks in the number of persons applying 
for food. 


(Summary of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full tert in 
the issue of Sept. 12.) 
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“NOW, you know, Bob was raised in a 


tobacco country. He has worked in two ciga- 


rette factories; and I have heard him say all 


them are just the same. He says there are a 


of 
lot 


of pipes and things like that running through 


the roofs of the factories and sometimes they 


look different, but that the way cigarettes are 


made is all the same. 


“Bob says all tobaccos receive the same sort 


of drying—heat treatment, he called it. In one 


factory, he says, they may talk about ‘baking’ 


the tobaccos and in another they call it another 


name. He says what they actually do is to ‘dry” 


‘Dryer.’ 


good tobacco—mild and ripe—to make a ci 
rette as good as CHESTERFIELD. 


they satisfy,” 


aad 


or tasteless—just pleasing and satisfying. W 
that’s the way it is with CHESTERFIELD— 
they just suit me right down to the ground— 


the tobaccos—reduce the moisture in them—and 


that the machine that they all use is called a 


“But when it comes to the quality of tobacco, 
that’s quite a different story, so Bob says; some 
factories use mild, ripe tobacco, while others 
think that thick heavy tobacco is good enough. 
Bob knows tobacco and he tells me that it takes 


§a- 


“You know how it is when a piece of fruit 
tastes just right—not raw or sharp or too npe 


ell, 


— And HIS sweetheart smokes ’em too} 


gE 
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Realty Acquired Patent on Design for Road Sign Uniform Lien Act 


With War Risk e/d fo Be Valid and Infringed 4 


S ] Infringer Not Guilty of Unfair Competition 
Fund Is Taxab r In Offering Device Under His Qwn Name 


Attorney General of Wash- 


ington Rules on Status 
Of Property Held for 
Daughter of Veteran 


Otympta, WasH., Sept. 10. 


Real property acquired with the pro- 
ceeds of war risk insurance received from 
the Federal Government and held by the 
guardian of the minor daughter of a de- 
ceased World War veteran is not exempt 
from property taxes, the Washington At- 
torney General's office has ruled. The 
question has been consideted by the Su- 
preme Courts of only two States. the 
opinion points out. The opinion follows 
in full text: 

You have requested our opinion on the 
following: 

In Cowlitz County resides a woman who 
is legally appointed guardian of the minor 
daughter of a deceased World War vet- 
eran. The estate of said ward consists 
in part of certain ‘real property acquired 
with the proceeds of war risk insurance 
or other moneys received from the United 
States Government on account of the 
father’s status as a veteran. Is this prop- 
erty taxable by the atithorities of Cowlitz 
County? 


Provisions of Statute 
38 U.S. ©. A., section 454, provides: 


The compensation. insurance, and main- 
tenance and support allowance payable un- 
der (the World War Veterans’ Act) shall 
not be assignable; shall not be subject to 
the claims of creditors of any person to 
whom an award is made * * *; and shall 
be exempt from all taxation , 

38 U. S. C. A. section 618, relating to 
adjusted service certificates, provides: 

No sum payable * * * to a veteran or 
his dependents, or to his estate, or to any 
beneficiary named under Part V of this 
chapter, no adjusted service certificate, and 
no proceeds of any loan made on such cer- 
tificate shall be subject to attachment, 
levy or seizure under any legal or equitable 
process, or to national or State taxation. 
From an intensive search of the au- 
thorities we find that only two courts of 
last resort have considered the specific 
question and both have held that despite 
the broad language of the Federal statutes, | 
property purchased with money paid to} 
veterans or their beneficiaries under con- | 
gressional relief legislation is not exempt | 
from State taxation. State ex rel. Smith) 
v. Commissioners, 294 Pac. (Kan.) 915, | 
Martin v. Guilford County, 158 S. E. (N. 
C.) 847. 


Previous Cfses Discussed 


The Kansas case involved the right of! 
the State through one of its counties to| 
tax certain bonds held by the guardian | 
of two minor children of a deceased vet- | 
eran which bonds had been purchased | 
with proceeds of a war risk insurance 
policy and certain war risk compensation. 
The gist of the court's opinion is that the 
exemption contained in the Federal sta- 
tutes subsists only so long as the benefits 
are “payable” by the Federal Government 
which condition ceases once they reach 
the hands of the veteran or his bene- 
ficiary. 

Relying upon a similarity between the 
recent statutes and the Civil War Pension 
Act, the court finds the word “payable” 
equivalent to “due or to become due” as 
used in the Civil War act and concludes 
upon the basis of earlier decisions constru- 
ing that act that the exemption was 
intended to operate only while the bene- 
fits are in possession of the Federal Gov- 

rnment or in transit to the veteran or 
his beneficiary. 

The North Carolina case involved the, 
taxation of a lot of land and an automo- 
bile purchased with money received by a | 
war veteran from the Government. The 
court quotes from and relies upon the} 
Kansas case in respect to the exemption | 
in Section 454 and in regard to money 
received on adjusted service certificates | 
says: 


Ruling of Court Cited 


“After the ‘sum payable’ has been paid 
to the veteran or his dependents, and in-|} 
vested in property, real or personal, other- | 

vise subject to State taxation, the exemp- | 
tion provided for in section 618 is no 
longer applicable.” 

The court then concludes: 

“In the instant case, the sum of money 
which was payable to plaintiff as a vet- 
eran of the World War, under the act 
of Congress, as compensation, insurance, 
and maintenance and support allowance, 
has been paid to him; he has acquired | 
full ond unrestricted title to the money, 
free from any control over the same by 
the Government of the United States; he 
has invested it, as he had a right to do, 
in the purchase of a lot of land and an 
automobile, which are subject to taxa- 
tien by Guilford County, under the laws 
of this State.” 

it was apparently argued in the Kansas 
case that where a guardian is appointed 
he is in reality the agent of the Govern- 
ment so that the exemption would still 
apply to any relief funds in his possession 
or control or to any property in which 
he may invest such funds. To this the 
court said: 


Theory of Law Explained 
“The general theory of the law with 
reference to funds and property intended 
for minors is that both title and posses- 
sion are in the ward while under the 
charge and control of the guardian. 


“*While the relation between Sates! 


and ward is that of trustee and cestui 
que trust, the trust is not of such character 
as to give the guardian the legal title 
to the ward's estate, vut the title re- 
mains in the ward, and the possession of 
the guardian is the possession of the ward.’ 
28 C. J. 1128. 

“The legal title, however, is in the 
ward rather than in the guardian; so 
that upon the death of the guardian the 
funds of the ward do not pass to 
executor, and on change of guardians no 
transfer of title takes place. His posses- 
sion is deemed the possession of the ward.’ 
12 R. C. L. 1123. 

“We conclude that the intervention of 
@ guardian does not leave the pension 
funds still in the hands of the Govern- 
ment so that they are still ‘payable’ or 
‘due’ the ward as expressed by 38 U. S. 


C. A., section 454, so as to exempt them) 
from assignment, execution and taxes, but, | 


when paid to the guardian, the title and 
possession have both passed from the gov- 
ernment, and they are no longer ‘payable,’ 


and consequently not entitled to any ex- | 


emption from taxes under section 


Property Held Taxable 

The applicaion of these cases to 
question presented by you is direct. We 
are accordingly of the opinion that the 
property in question is subject to taxation 
notwithstanding the fact that it was pur- 
chased with the proceeds of war risk in- 
surance or other Government funds for 
the relief of veterans. 

It is true, our Supreme Court, together 
with many other courts, has held that 
war risk insurance is not subject to the 
payment of inheritance taxes. In re 
Cross’ Estate, 152 Wash. 459, reversing 148 
Wash. 422. That decision, however, was 
based primarily upon the fact that re- 
cipients under the War Risk Insurance Act 


454.” 


the 


do not take either under will or as heirs! 


at law but as beneficiaries 
surance contract and that accordingly, 
under the terms of our inheritance tax 
statute, no tax can attach to the benefits 


under an in- 


| to: receiving notice of infringement. 


his | 


CLEVELAND, Onr0.|50 F. (2nd) 196, are cited on that point. 


NortH AMERICAN SERVICE COMPANY 
v 


DARD ADVERTISING COMPANY. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Equity No, 3349. 

Bertram Wm. COLTMAN and ALBERT R. 
TeareE (JONES, ADDINGTON, AMes & SEIBOLD 


and Bates, GoiricK & Trare of counsel), | adaptation 


for plaintiff; Frank M. SLovucH and 
Harry L. Derser for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 4, 1931 

West, District Judge.—Suit for infringe- 
ment of Design Patent 77527, issued on 
Jan. 22, 1929, to D. A. Brumbaugh for a 
Roadside Sign, and for unfair competition. 

The ornamental design shown by the 
drawing is merely a frame of metal pipe, 
with the four corners rounded, surmounted 
by an ornamental scroll, and carried by 
a post. From the top of the frame and 
swinging within it a metal panel is sus- 
pended, and on this the signs are painted, 
one to be read in approaching and, if 
desired, a different one in leaving the ad- 
vertiser’s business location. 

The design is simple, graceful, and in 
comparison with the majority of roadside 
signs with which the eye is nowadays of- 
fended, attractive. The evidence shows 
that it has been well received and ‘Sales 
have been very substantial. 

The usual defenses of 
lack of infringement are advanced, and 
to support the former various prior de- 
signs of signs, manufactures, especially of 
metal gates, and some design patents, as 
well as one or two prior use signs, are 
relied on. It is contended that if none 
of these anticipate this patent, they at 
least show the state of the art to have 
been such that no inventive genius was 
exhibited in the plaintiff's design; and 
other grov ds of invalidity are claimed. 

The proof shows that in September, 1928, 
the defendant Stoddard bought out one 
Brennie, who was in the sign business at 
Elyria. Brennie had erected some 50 high- 
way signs and leased them to advertisers. 
All were in the northern part of Ohio. 
Stoddard continued the business and added 
more signs as he could. The signs erected 
by “Brennie appear to have been, for all 
practical purposes, identical with the 
plaintiff's signs, and if the patent sued 
on is valid, to have infringed it. 
is true of signs erected by Stoddard prior 
He 
testifies that he commenced to make signs 
of Maintiff’s design in September, 1929. 
But it appears that the manufacture and 
leasing of this design ceased on or about 
Feb. 10 or 15, 1930. This suit was com- 
menced on April 9, 1930. 


invalidity and 


Notice of Infringement 
Delivered by Patentee 


Mr. Brumbaugh, the patentee, testified 
that in January, 1930, he sent Stoddard 
notice of infringement. 


attorney, and that at once or within a 
week or 10 days he had the ornamental 
scrolls removed from all his signs, sup- 
posing the scroll was the only thing about 
them which the patent covered. He testi- 
fies, and it is not disputed, that none of 
plaintiff's signs were marked “patented.” 

Since receipt of notice of infringement 
some two months prior to suit, defendant 
has not made or leased signs carrying the 
ornate scroll, and it is now claimed that 
injunction will not lie for what was done 
prior to notice of constructive knowledge 
of the patent. 

The answer denies validity of the patent, 
and defendant did not testify as to his 
future intention, whether or not he ex- 
pects to resume use of the sign with the 
scroll. 

In such situation, if the patent is valid 
plainiiff is entitled to an-injunction, but 
not to damages, as to the sign earrying 
the scroll. Claude Neon Lights, Inc., v. 
Gardner Sign Co., 59 F. (2nd) 487: Deere 
«& Webber Co. v. Dowagiac Mfg. Co., 153 
Fed. 176 ‘C. C. A. 3) Van Kennal Re- 
volving Door Co. vy. Uhrich, 247 Fed. 344: 
New York Filter Mfg. Co. v. Chemical 
Bldg. Co., 93 Fed. 827; Matthews & Wil- 
lard Mig. Co. v. National Brass & Iron 
Works, 71. Fed. 518; Cal. Elec. Works v. 
Henzel, 48 Fed. 575; Calluloid Mfg. Co. 
v. Arlington Mfg. Co., 34 Fed. 324: John- 
son v. Foos Mfg. Co., 141 Fed. 73, 79 (C. C. 
A. 6); Tit.@85, Sec. 49, U. S.C. 

The prior art in signs shows nothing 
which anticipates the plaintiff’s design. 
The nearest approach appears to be the 
Smith sign, said to have been used in the 
vicinity of Albany and Troy, N. Y. But 
it has neither the outline nor proportions 
of plaintiff's design. It is made of flat 
iron instead of round pipe, and the angles 
are sharp, resulting in a different appear- 
ance from plaintiff's signs with its grace- 
ful rounded corners. It may be of equal 
utility, but much of the grace and ai- 
tractiveness of plaintiff's design is lacking. 
No great genius would seem to be required 
to redesign the.Smith sign, using tubular 
material for the frame, and rounding off 
the sharp turns, but with the constant 
search for new and pleasing forms, no 
one hit on the design in question until 
the patentee evolved it. 


Prior Use of Design 
In Sign Discussed 


And his first effort, in which the pipe 
was not bent, but elbows were used at the 
corners, Was not satisfactory. Consider- 
ing the presumption of validity from the 
issue of the patent and the immediate 
and pronounced success of the design 
amony advertisers, the court can nol say 
that it does not disclose invention over 
the prior art. This is aside from the 
question made by plaintiff that the Smith 
prior use is not established by proper evi- 
dence. There was no record or drawing 
but one of the signs was procured from 
the shop in Troy where they were said 
to have been made. Considering its an- 
cient appearance and all the = circum- 
stances, I think the court should say 
that its prior use was sufficiently shown. 

Defendant claims that various fence 
gates made of tubular metal and embel- 
lished with a scroll, shown to have been 
jused for many years, anticipate. I do 
not think so. The gates do resemble the 
| design in large part. But they are far 
| {rom being identical. In all instances the 
lower gate member parallels the upper 
in an unbroken straight line. The lower 
jmembers of plaintifi's sign parallel the 
upper in part only and are bent, and 
carrying downward to engage the post on 
\Vhich the sign is set. A different coniour 
and appearance result. Had the plain- 
tiff copied the gates, we would have a 
continuous straight, bottom member, with 
the sign supported on one or more upright 
legs, which would certainly present a very 
different appearance from the design of 
the patent. 

As in the case of the Smith sign, it is 
claimed that this variation from the gates 
is not substantial and is within the range 
of the ordinary routine designer And 
Strauss Gas Iron Co. v. Crane, 235 Fed. 
126, 131 (C. C. A. 6) and Fox v. Spiegel, 


so received. See also, In re Harris Estate, 
179 Minn. 450 

| Previous expressions of this 
;conflict with the conclusion 
| nounced are overruled. 


office 
here 


in 
an- 


\I am not prepared to say that such par-| 
| tial 


But in view of the presumption already | 
: mentioned and the wide acceptance of 
Hat A. Stopparp, DoING Business as Stop- the new design, to say nothing of the fact | 


that gates and signs are not analogous, 


adaptation of the general form of 
the fence gates as is found here negatives 
invention. The changes required in the 
were not formal and unim- 
portant, but substantial, and the result is 
a sign but slightly resembling any gate 


| disclosed by the record. 


| 


It is claimed that this patent is being 
used to protest mechanical features of 
the sign. To the court the design ap- 


pears to have ornamental excellence en- } 


tirely apart from iis utility. Signs can be 
made in many shapes, and most roadside 
signs are hideous. Here is one performing 
the usual functions of a sign, but the 
Patent Office thought it has esthetic quali- 
ties as well, and the court agrees with 
that view. 
The patent will be held valid. 


It was granted without any written 


| specification of its dominant feature, if it 


has one (see Ashley v. Weeks-Numan Co., 
220 Fed. 899 (C. C. A. 2). 
fore be considered in its entirety and will 
protect against such design only as is 
substantially shown by the whole drawing. 
Dobson v. Dornan, 118 U. S. 10, 15; Ash- 
ley v. Tatum, 186 Fed. 339 (C. C. A. 2); 
Zidell v. Daxter, 262 Fed. 145 (C. C. A. 


9): 


v. Richmond Loco Works, 24 F. 
(C. C. A. 2); Edison Elec. 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 32 F. 
C. A. 2). 

The rule for determining infringement 
is clear and certain, and among many 
other cases, Borgfeldt & Co. v. Weiss, 285 
Fed. 266 (C. C. A. 2), states it: 


Scroll Is Held 


Outstanding Feature 

“The question of infringement turns 
upon whether there is identity of appear- 
ance; whether the effect produced upon 
the eye is the same; whether there is sub- 
stantial identity of design; and the persons 
to be deceived are not the experts, but the 


(2d) 
App. Co. 
(2d) 705 


365 


| ordinary observers, giving such attention 


The same | 


| it to be the other, 


| 


The defendant | 
| Says he received a letter from plaintiff's 


| 





| 


| infringement disclose evidence of wit 


to the matter as purchasers usually give 
That is the test laid down in Gorham y. 
White, 14 Wall. 511, a case which has 
never been overruled.” 

Our own circuit court Of appeals in 
Protex Signal Co. v. Feniger, 11 F. (2d) 43, 
46, says: 


“The rule ts, as stated in Gorham v. 


White, that ‘if the resemblance is such as | 


to deceive such an observer and sufficient 
to induce him to purchase one, supposing 
the one first patented 
is infringed by the other.’” 

The many cases where the variations 
between conflicting designs or articles were 
minute, not observable except by care- 
ful examination or examination by ex- 
perts, etc. do not apply; for here the 
omitted scroll is a very substantial and 


outstanding portion of the patented de- | 


sign. Any purchaser of signs, however 
careless, could not fail to note its presence 
in the plaintiff's sign and its 
from that of defendant. No question of 
equivalents arises, as in the Bathing Doll 
case, 265 Fed., supra, which held 
a doll provided with painted hair, bath- 


ing cap, military cap, or any other stand-| 


ard form of headdress, fell within the 


claim of the design patent, wherein the! 


drawing showed the hair covered by a 
cap. 

The heads of both dolls were covered, 
the ernament in one case being a 
and in the others hair, painted or artifi- 
cial. However the court held infringe- 
ment to depend upon identity of appear- 


ance, and that the dolls “so closely re-| 
semble each other that there is a like-| s 
| lihood of the one being mistaken for the 


other by the ordinary observer.” 

Many if not all of the cases finding 
nesses engaged in the trade upon the 
question of dissimilarity and likelihood 
of mistake. There is none here, nor any 
evidence that any one has been deceived. 
Some cases mention this point. Byram 
v. Friedberger, 87 Fed. 559, and Grelle 
v. City, 221 Fed. 68, 72 (C. C. A. 9). 


Differences in Signs 


Said to Be Obvious 


After the evidence was in, the court 
Suggested to counsel that plaintiff's scroll 
was not likely to attract attention unless 
one stopped to examine the sign, and 
had in mind the ordinary traveler on the 
highway. But the question is not what 
the uninterested passer would note, but 
what would be seen and appreciated by 
the ordinary observer giving such at- 
tention. to the matter as purchasers usually 
give. I think he could not be deceived. 
Having once seen plaintiff's sign, he might, 
of course, forget its shape or that it bore 
the scroll. But, according to the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the test is not 
to be applied through such an observer, 
but through a purchaser’who has seen the 
two signs separately and has an “ac- 
curate mental picture of what each looked 
like.” Crane & Breed Mfg. Co. v. Elgin 
Silver Plate Co., 268 Fed. 545. 


In the Ninth Circuit the rule is put. 


thus: 

“The differences in designs, which under 
the patent law will avoid infringement, 
are differences which will attract the at- 
tention of the ordinary observer, giving 
such attention as the purchaser usually 
gives in buying articles of the kind in 
question and for the purposes for which 
they are intended.” Zidell vy. Dexter, 
supra. 

A case of variation not at all likely to 
be observed by an ordinary purchaser, is 
Scofield v. Browne, 158 Fed. 305. An il- 
lustration shows the distinetion between 
omitting the outer fringe only of the ani- 
mal's whiskers, and leaving off plaintiff's 
entire ornamental seroll. And an example 
of the minute variations in design which 
are held of no consequence is found in 
Graff, et al. v. Webster 193 Fed. 522 (C. C. 
A. 2), where the difference was so slight 
that the court mentions having more than 
once taken up the defendant's plate believ- 
ing it to be that of the complainants. 
Gorham v. White, supra, was similar on 
this point. 

In the case at bar, the difference be- 
tween the signs with and without the 
scrolls is so obvious and in respect of 
conformation and ornament as distin- 
guished from function, so great that it 
would be difficult to maintain infringe- 
ment by oral evidence in view of the 
rule stated by the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Standard Computing Scale Co. 
v. Detroit Automatic Scale Co., 265 Fed. 
281, that the judgment of the eve affords 
the better evidence. 

I think infringement not proved by 
the plaintiff, except as to the original 
signs carrying the scrolls; and that as to 
such infringement no damages can be 
allowed for want of notice. 

Nor is there any substantial evidence 
to support the charge of unfair competi- 
tion. The defendant is not shown to have 
palmed his signs off as the product of 
the plaintiff, or made any attempt so.to 
do. They were marked with his own name, 
A. C. Gilbert v. Shemitz, 45 F. (2nd) 98 
iC. C. A. 2). 

A decree will be entered enjoining de- 


is 


It must there- | 


Whiting Mfg. Co. v. Alvin Silver Co.,| 
283 Fed. 75 «C. C. A. 2); Amer. Fabrics Co. | 


v.| 
(C. | 


absence | 


that | 


cap | 


pproved at State 
Laws Conference 


‘Adoption by Legislatures Is 


National Commissioners; 
Bank Legislation Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


pointing out that it would be difficult to 
secure the enactment of a lengthy law 
| in place of those under Which mechanics | 
liens are not being satisfactorily enforced. | 
The uniform mechanics lien law will | 
not be promulgated until 1932. | 
The conference declined to give its ap- 
proval at this time to the drafts of ‘a uni- 
form State air licensing act and a uniform 
airports act prepared by the standing 
committee on aeronautics of the American 
Bar Afsociation, and submitted with its | 
report to be presented to the association | 
at its annual meeting next week. | 
The president of the conference was di- | 
rected to call to the attention of the exec- | 
utive committee of the Bar Association 
the fact that the committee of the asso- 
ciation has submitted drafts of acts which 
} not only embrace subjects already under 
consideration by the conference “but | 
which radically conflict with uniform acts 
drafted and approved by the conference 
and by the association and recommended | 
| for uniform adoption.” 


Adopted in Several States 

The two acts referred to, the uniform 
aeronautics act and the uniform air 
licensing act, the first promulgated by the 
conference in 1922 and the second in 1930, 
have been adopted in several States, ac- 
cording to Randolph Barton Jr., of Mary- 
|land, chairman of the conference com- 
mittee. 

The Bar Association was requested to | 
take no action on the drafts until the 
conference has been given an opportunity | 
| to pass upon them. 
| The adopted report of the conference 
committee also states that “similar action 
would be desirable in the case of any act 
drafted by a special committee of the 
American Bar Association and designed 
|as a uniform act for general adoption by 
| the States.” 
| The conference committee was con- 
tinued for the purpose of determining to 
what extent it can recommend the adop- 


| tion of the drafts of the aeronautics acts 
{in question. 


Principal and Income Act 
| The fourth tentative draft of the uni- 
| form principal and income dct was con- 
| Sidered by the conference. It was drafted 
|by Dean Charles E. Clark, of the Yale 
University School of Law, who was prés- 
ent, assisted by Professors Richard R. 
| Powell and Austin M. Scott, reporters for 
| the American Law Institute. 

The proposed measure pertains, Dean 
Clark explained, to the ascertainment of 
principal and income of property of es- 
tates created by trust instruments or by 
| wills and the apportionment of receipts 
ang expenses between tenants in posses- 
sion and those ultimately entitled to the 
ownership of the property. 

Detailed amortization plans and ac- 
counting practices have not been covered 
by the provisions of the act, it was ex- 
| plained, but only provisions for a simple 
distribution of the benefits and expenses 
of an estate. 

The act deals particularly with the dis- 
position of principal and income, corpo- 
rate dividends and share rights, principal 
used in business being conducted by the | 
estate, principal comprising animals, the 
| disposition of natural resources consti- 
| tuting the principal of an estate, depletion 
of such principal, unproductive estates, | 
and the expenses of estates. The so-called | 
Massachusetts rule as to the law on the) 
| Subject is followed in the act, Dean Clark | 
| Stated, 

The bank collection act has been con- 
| sidered at two prior annual meetings of | 
| the conference. It contemplates uniform 
| provisions of law throughout the United | 

States with respect to the duties and obli- 
gations of banks in collecting negotiable | 

paper. Provision is made for collection of | 
| items on the same bank, on other banks, | 
on the responsibility for collectidn, the | 

time of payment, the giving of credit to 
the customer, the making of remittances, 
the disposition of proceeds in the case of 
failed banks, and other matters. | 

| 





The conference is scheduled to consider | 
at its sessions on Sept. 11 drafts of uni- 
form acts on the subjects of trust receipts, | 
narcotics, acknowledgment of instruments, | 
and criminal extradition. | 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


“~ 


1008864, M. Ruping, The impregnation of, 
wood, Re. 12707, same, Method of impregnating | 
wood, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc, E 24/133, The} 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., Bermuth | 
Lembcke Co., Inc,, et al. Decree for plain- | 
tiff (notice July 20, 1931). | 


1103570, A. L. Day, Clutch grip actuating 
device, 1124305, same, Perforating machine, | 
D. C., E. D. Wis (Milwaukee), Doc. 2743, Amer- | 
ican Perforator Co, v. Follen-Strom Mfg Co. 
Dismissed July 25, 1931. 

1124305. (See 1103570). 


1128145, Inwood é& Lavenberg, Means for 
making box blanks, D. C., 8. D. Tex. (Hous-| 
ton), ‘bos. E 422, Wirebounds Patents Co. 
et al. v. Continental Wire Bound Box Co. 
Dismissed July 13, 1931. 


1140299, C. M. Conradson, Automatic mul- | 
tiple spindle lathe, filed July 29, 1931, D. C. 
Conn (New Haven), Doc. E 2141, J. T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Vv. Bullard Machine Too! Co. 

1174008, S. F. Henderson, Art of preserving 


eggs. 1177105, same, Art of preserving and 
sterilizing eggs, D. C., W. D. ash., N. Div.,| 
Doc. 599, Kasser kgg Process Co, v, Washing- 
ton Cooperative Eyy & Poultry Ass Dis- 
missed July 27, 1931. 

1177105, (See 1174008.) 

1195923, R. Gans, Softening of water, Re. 
16497, J. BE. Caps, Water softening apparatus, 
filed July 29. 1931, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div.,| 
Doe. E 300, The Permutit Co, v, The Duro Co. | 

1223659, W. S. Garnickel, Treatment of crude 
oil, 1467831, 1555818, same, Process for treat- 
ing petroleum emulsions, 1531173, J. D. Brady, 
Process for the prevention of petroleum emul- 
sions in the well, 1596587, M. De Groote, ‘I'reat- 
ment of water in oll emulsions, 1596589, | 
1596593. same, Process for treating petroleum, 
emulsions, 1596590, 1596591, same, Process for 
breaking petroleum emulsions, filed July 22. 
1991. D. C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc, E 661, 
Dehydrom, Inc., v. Tretolite Co. 

1236533 (a), F. A. Black, Axle stretcher, stover 
and bendér; and 1299292, 8, F. Borkey, Axle- 
stretching machine, 1353987, same. Method of 
forming axles, to annul, filed July 29, 1931, 

1D. C., W. D. Mich.. S. Div., Doc. E 2459, F 
A, Black v. 8. F. Borkey. 

1236533 (b), F. A. Black, Axle stretcher, stover 
and bender, filed July 28, 1931, D. C.. E. D, 
Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. $27], F, A. Black \ 
The Nash Motors Co, 

1262860, S. KB. Smith 
1931, D. C. Minn., 2 Div,, 
Smith v. BE. H. Snow et al, 

1299292 (See 1236523.) 

1317431 (a), L. P. Clutter, 
cavating machine, 1511114, 1543250, R. R 
Downe, Excavating machine, 1709466, same, 
Ditcher scoop assembly, 1716432, same, Exca- 
valing scoop, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc 
E 964, Keystone Driller Co. v, The General Ex- 
cavator Co. Claims 1, 14, 16 and 18 of 1716432, 
claim 4 of 1317431, claims 6 to 14, inel., of 
1511114 held valid and infringed; claims 1 to 
G and 9 and 10 of 1543250 held valid but not 
iniringed; claims 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15 and 
19 of 1709466 lacks patentable invention, 
July 21, 1931. 

1517431 «(b), L. P, Chatter, Ditching or 
cavating machine, 1511114, 1543250, R 


2 


v. 


Incubator, filed July 27, 
Doe, E 295, S. B 


Ditching or ex- 


@X- 
R. 


fendant from making or using signs con- 
structed on the design of the patent and 
bearing the scroll, but no damages will 
be allowed or accounting required. De- 
| fendant will pay the costs. | 


Proposed at Meeting of 


/12, 18. 15 and 19 of 1709466 lacks patentable 


| for stokers, 


| dry Co., 
| Nautical 


| Propeller Co., 


| (See 


*~ 
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CURRENT LAW. » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Actions against—Venue—Validity of statute relating to domestic 
corporations—Discriminaton in favor of natural persons and foreign corporations— 

A North Dakota statute providing for the trial of actions against domestic cor- 
porations “in amy county or judicial subdivision designated in the complaint and 
in which the defendant corporation transacts business’ does not violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution or any provision of the State 
Constitution on the ground that it discriminates against domestic corporations 
because not applicable to natural persons or to foreign corporations. 

Griffin v. Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., Aug. 
17, 1931. 


COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount in controversy—Suit to enjoin 
trespass by shooting on land— 

Allegations of bill to enjoin defendants from trespassing upon plaintiff's land, 
that the land was worth more than $50,000, that its chief utility was the shooting 
of wild fowl thereon, that the defendants were continuously trespassing thereon 
for shooting purposes under a claim of right, that the effect of the continuance 
thereof would be substantially to render the land valueless and that the damage 
which the plaintiffs would sustain unless the defendant’s acts would be enjoined 
would amount to more than $3,000, exclusive of interests and costs, were sufficient 
to give the Federal district court jurisdiction on the ground that the amount in 
controversy exceeded $3,000, since the test of jurisdiction in such a case is the 
value of the object to be gained by the suit which under such allegations was the 
preservation of the plaintiff's property rights worth more than $3,000. 

Swan Island Club, Inc., v. Ansell; C. C. A. 4, No. 3175, July 8, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Action on policy—Venue—Transacting business in 
county— ae 
Where a North Dakota mutual fire insurance company, which had its principal 


‘ : : , 
place of business in a certain county and was dependent largely upon advertise- 


ments and the activity of its members for the increase of business, had, through 
the activity of members, secured a large number of applications for policies from 
residents of another county and had issued policies on applications in such other 
county and was collecting premiums and levying and collecting assessments on 
such policies largely by mail, but where the officers and the agents of the corpora- 
tion had personally solicited and secured business in such other county, the cor- 
poration was transacting business in such other county within the meaning of a 
venue statute. 

Griffin v. Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., Aug. 
17, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Liability of married woman for negligence of son in driving 
car with her consent—Liability to son’s guest—Removal of disabilities—Joint liabil- 
ity of husband— : 

A married woman who was the licensed owner of an automobile in Florida was 
liable to a person who had been invited to ride in the automobile by her son for 
injuries sustained at a time when the car was being driven by the son with the 
mother’s consent, under the doctrine of respondeat superior, although her disabili- 
ties as a married woman had not been removed, since such fact did not affect her 
liability for pure torts; her husband was jointly liable with the wife owner for the 
injuries so sustained. 

Green v. Miller et al.; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Contract—Construction of contract—Contract as 
sealed instrument as distinguished from simple contract—Effect as to undisclosed 
persons for whom persons designated as “trustee” acted— 

A Florida so-called “agreement for deed” which designated the purchaser as 
“trustee” without naming the persons for whose benefit he was purchasing the 
land, and which was executed with all the formality of a deed and was “signed, 
sealed, and delivered” in the presence of witnesses and contained provisions by 
which the vendor “covenants” to comply with certain conditions, was not binding 
on the persons for whom the trustee acted, since the agreement was a sealed in- 
strument within the rule that such an instrument is not enforcible against a person 
whose name is not signed thereto or appears therein and was not a simple contract 
good as against an undisclosed principle, although under the Florida law a con- 
tract for the sale of real estate may be executed as a simple contract without seal. 

Hill et al. vy. Gratigny Plateau Development Corp. et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5692, June 
30, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Patents 


PATENTS—Injunction—Notice—Damages— ; 

Where plaintiff's signs were not marked “patented” and, on notice two months 
before suit, defendant reconstructed signs and ceased to make infringing signs but 
denies validity of patent and did not testify as to intention as to further infringe- 
ment if patent is valid, plaintiff is entitled to injunction but not to damages.— 
North American Service Co. v. Stoddard, etc. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1582, Sept. 11, 1931. 

S Q vil lity—Extensive use— 
PATENTS—Designs—Patentability—Evidence of patentabilit; c Us 

Design patent differing but slightly in appearance from prior art held valid, con- 
sidering presumption from grant and pronounced success in trade.—North Ameri- 
can Service Co. v. Stoddard, etc. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1582, Sept. 
11, 1931. 

PATENTS—Designs—Infringement— ; 

Design patent granted without written speci 
it Sar ak must , considered in its entirety and will be protected against such 
Gesign only as is substantially shown by whole drawing.—North American Service 
Co. v Stoddard, etc. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1582, Sept. 11, 1931. 


fication of its dominant feature, if 


— Infringement— / 
ee ae o sign is not to be determined by what eueeieenties 
passer-by would note, but by what would be seen and appreciated by neu = 
server giving such attention to the matter as purchasers —. - _ 
American Service Co. v. Stoddard, etc. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1582, 


Sept. 11, 1931. 


J SOMPETITION—Imitation of goods— wa : 
ee ot design patent is not guilty of unfair competition where he did not 
paim off his sign as product of plaintiff or make effort to do so, but marked - 
sign with his own name—North American Service Co. v. Stoddard, etc. (D. C., 


N. D. Ohio.) —6 U. 8. Daily, 1582, Sept. 11. 1931. 


ITS—Design for road sign valid and infringed— 
nny Design’ 77527 to Brumbaugh for Design for Road Sign held — —s 
infringed by one device but not by another.—North American Service Co. v. Stod- 
dard, etc. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1582, Sept. 11, 1931. 


+> 
Trailer Mfg. Co.) Doc. f 
Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co. V. 
| Mfg. Co. et al. 
1783861. (See Re. 
1787186, J. A. Barkei), ane ; 
straight eight internal combus ion é 
filed July 16, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles). Doc. E U-52-J, J. A ag moe -. 
r y Mc rs Ci Doc. E U-51-H, j 
yati machine, 1709466, same,| Murphy Motors Co. et al. D 
a. ere liekia. D. C., N. D. Ohio! Barkeij v. Greer-Robbins Co. et al, 
(Toledo), Doc. E 965, Keystone Driller Co. v.| 1792950. Welcom & Muff, Orifice fitting. filed 
The Osgood Co. Claim 4 of 1317431, claims 6| july 23, 1931. D. C., S. D. Calif (Los Angeles), 
to 14, incl., of 1511114 held valid and infringed; | poc. E U-62-M. Commercial Iron Works v 
claims 1 to 6 and 9 and 10 of 1543250 held Robinson Orifice Fitting Co. et al. 
valid but not infringed: claims 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 1797205, H. W. Houck, Electron tube appa- 


ratus, filed July 31, 1931, D. C.. M. D. Pa Doc 
E 847, Dubilier Condenser Corp. v. Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp. et al. 

1807697. G. A. Lyon. Cover for spare tires of 
automobiles, D. C., N. D. Ohio, F, Div., Doc. 
E 3876, Lyon, Inc., et al. v. Wheeler Metal 
Products Co. Consent decree holding patent 
valid and infringed Aug. 1, 1931. 

Re. 12707. (See 1068864.) 

Re. 14129, C. F. Lefever, Liquid pistoi. filed 
July 25. 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 61/115, 
Daisy Mfg. Co. v. W. Shaland 

Re. 14667. F. D. Winkley, Lubricating system 
filed July 9.1931, D. C., B. D.|D. C. EB. D. Mich. S. Div., Doc. 4152, Alemite 
Va. (Norfolk), Doc. 235, The Standard Stoker Sate . eee Mfg. Co. ecree for plai 
Co., Inc., v. Berkley Machine Works & Foun-| Uf “A777 : 
Ine. : ~ 

2415 ~| cheese and the 
piieta, 1SQN2, 8. A. eed: Mera: thstaso, “Tabor same, “Process for treating 
Ohio hy Div.. Doc. E 167, The Reed | Cheese. Re. 15648, E. E Eldredge, same, filed 
. Ine v. J A "Fay et al. July 18, 1931, D. CG, W. D Wis. (Madison) 
1467831. (See 1223659.) Doc Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. v. Inde- 

1511114. (See 1317431. j pendent Cheese Co. et al. 

1598410. (See 1463556.) | Re. 15648. (See Re. 14777.) 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed July| Re. 16407. (See 1195923.) ; ae 
23, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 61/98, A.|__ Re. 11248 M. Carier, Fluid rolding oy, 2B 
B. Dick Co. v. F. M. Cid (Carola Impression | C.. 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E P-45-M. 
Products Co.) M. Carter v. W. J. Voit et al. Patent held not 

1531173, 1555818 infringed. dismissed May 2%, 1931 

1542412. (See 14635 Re.. 17407, A. J. Lane, Vegetable 

1543250. (See 1217431 (a) and (b).) |C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div.. Doc. E 280, 

1551069, S. Stanezyk, Automatic blow-torch,! tlton Mfg. Co. v. R. D. Schear. 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2728, D. A. Lenk v. Lasher | infringed June 10. 1931 
Peerblow Co. et al Decree for plaintiff Oct, Re. 17733. J. C. Nelson, Combination tie 
22. 1928 and spreader for concrete mold, filed July 30, 

1559520, T. M. Fairbairn et al., Putting green | 1931, D. C.. E. D. Mich., S. Div.. Doc. 4913 
and similar playing surface, D. C., E. D. Mich.,| Nelson-Spreader Tie Co. v. Stoddard-Dick 
S. Div., Doc. 4262, National Pipe Products | Co. et al. 

Corp. et al. v. National Golf Course Co. et al.| want © b 
P for plaintiff July 22, 1931. 4 . 

psoessT, 1596589, "1396590. 1596591, 1596593,| Nebr. (Omaha). Doc. E 1131, Willrodt Tractor 

1223659.) Guide Co. v. Duplex Mfg. Co. et al 

1638415, G. A. Sexton, Text measure, Re. 17821. H. H. Steinman, Anti-frost 
July 24, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc. E : for winodws, 1783861. E. A. Thiem, Anti-frost 
Sexton v. Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co | device. D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 1879. No 

1642076. (See 1455058.) Frost Clear Vision Shield Co. v. Janney Semple 

1690116, A. M. Hunt Hill Co, Dismissed by stipulation July 20 
1724593, same, Stoker 1931 
1931, D. C., E. D. Va. Re. 17885, J. H 
Standard Stoker Co stiffener, filed July 
Works & Foundry Doc. E 61/116, Lakewood’s Patents Corp. \ 

1705479, S. W. Hayes, Bumper post, filed| Herndorfer, Mayer & Monheit, Inc. Doc, E 
July 22, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/90, | 61/117, Lakewood's Patents Corp. v. S. Metzky 
Hayes Track Appliance Co. v. Fox Bros, & Co.,| et al. Doc. E 61/118, Lakewood, Patents Corp 
Inc v. Miller Bros. Co., Inc 

1709466 Re. 18087, Sprung & 

1716432, (See 1317431 and upright, filed July 28, 1931 

1724593. (See 1690116.) . ¥., Doe. E 61/121, Municipal 

1734627, J. E. Kalgren, Ironing board, D. C.| Co., Inc,, v. Cavanagh Bros. & Co 
Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 2023, The J. R. Clark Des. 61369, L. E. Baer, Collar holder 
Co. vy. Ericson-Nelson Mfg. Co. Dismissed by! July 20, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3439, 
stipulation without prejudice July 21, 1931 & Wilde Co M. Rogers Same, filed June 

1754375, A. H. Sturges, Fire escape of sliding 21, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 61/79. Baer 
type, filed July 24, 1931, D. C, Nebr. (Omaha), & Wilde Co. vy. M. S. Goldstein et al. (Gold- 
Doc. E 1132, A. H. Sturges v. C. S. Coordes stein & Greenberg) 

(Carter Sheet Metal Co.). Same, filed Aug. 1, T. M. 102844. Ralston Purina Co., Horse and 
1931, D. C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doc. E 1134, A. H. mule feed, etc., filed July 10. 1931, D.C, W 
Sturges v. L. B. Webster (Lawrence Mfg. Co.). D. N. C., Doc. E 67, Ralston Purina Co. v 

1763768. A. H. Fager, Vehicle running gear. Interstate Milling Co 
filed July 23, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Calif. (Los T. M. 194894, W. Hollingsworth, Medicine 
Angeles). Doc. E U-65-M. Fager Hydraulic in treatment of rheumatism. etc.. filed July 29 
Hoist & Body Co. v. T. Weber (Weber Trailer, 1931. D. C.. N. D. Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 
& Mfg. Co.). Doc. E U-67-J, Fager Hydraulic 674, W. Mallineeworta (Vigor Tone Sales Co.) 
Hoist & Body Co. v. E. R. Clayton (New Comer! y, Dr. J. T. Miller, 


E U-68-M, Fager 
Utility Trailer 


17821.) p 
manifoid for 
engines, 


invention, July 21, 1931. 


1323869, 1400171. (See Re. 14777.) 

1348293, 8. M. Miller, Hair clipper, filed July 
25, 1931, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 
3270, Wah! Clipper Corp. v. Andis Clipper Co. 

1353987. (See 1236533 (a).) 

1400539, C. C. Gates, Endless belt, copes! 
filed July 20, 1931, C. C. A., 10th Cir., ; 
521, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 
Gates Rubber Co. 


1455058, N M. 
1642076, 


v. The 
Lower, Locomotive stoker, 
Lower & Chalker, Distributor tube 


a, 
J Kraft. Process of sterilizing 
1463556 product produced thereby, 


8. b. 


(a) and (b),) 


(See 1223659.) . 

3 spray, D 
The Ham- 
Patent held 


Willrodt, Steering attach- 


filed July 23, 1931, D. C 


device 


Stoker 
conveyor, 
(Norfolk) 
Inc., Vv 
Co,., Inc 


construction, 
filed July 9, 
Doc. 234, The 
Berkley Machine 


Janowitch, Shirt collar 
25. 1081, D. C.. 8. D. N. ¥ 


25 


(See 1317431 (a) and (b).) 


(a).) 


Sprung, Sign frame 

D. C.. 8. D 

Street Sign 
Inc 

filed 


Baer 
y 
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Reprod eed * 
To Adopt State 
_ Compacts Sought 


‘Committee of Conference 

| Of Commissioners Will 

| Study Plans to Facilitate 
Treaty Negotiations 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 10. 


A committee of the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
|has been directed by the conference to 
| study the advisability of formulating uni- 
| form procedure by which adjoining States 
;might with greater facility enter into 
|interstate commerce or agreements per- 
| taining to common problems. 
| The importance of interstate compacts 
| to dispose of disputed water rights, bound- 
aries, and even problems affecting several 
| adjoining States was stressed by James M. 
| Graham, of Illinois, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the subject, and Donald E. 
Bridgman, of Minnesota, a member of the 
committee. 
| Mr. Bridgman also suggested the desira- 
| bility of States meeting regional problems 
} in this manner instead of relying on Fede 
eral legislation. The attention of the cone 
| ference was called to a report made a 
|few years ago by Prof. John H. Wigmore 
jin which it was suggested that the States, 
in conjunction with the Federal Govern- 
|ment, might even enter into international 
compacts to achieve world uniformity of 
| law in commercial and other subjects. 


Program Limited 

| The committee considered it advisable, 
however, it was reported, to limit its ef- 
| forts to interstate reiations. The diffi- 
culty of making uniform even the com- 
| mercial law of several countries, in which 
different systems of law exist, was poinied 
out by Mr. Bridgman A convention em- 
bracing a uniform law on bills of exchange 
| and promissory notes, ,based on the civil 
type of legislation, was entered into by 
|many Continental European and Latin 
American nations in June, 1930, he said, 
but the United States, though invited to 
do so by the League of Nations, and Great 
Britain did not sign the convention. The 
| Secretary of State replied, according to 
Mr. Brédgman, that “the essential uni- 
|formity and other desirable features of 
the so-called Anglo-American system of 
bills of exchange should not be sacrificed. 
While complete uniformity cannot be ob- 
| tained, much benefit might result from 
| the unification of the law pertaining to 
this subject into two systems rather than 
| the many that now exist.” 


| Plan Suggested 
' In view of the importance of compacts 
| between States, Mr. Bridgman suggested 
|that the conference endeavor to formu- 
|late some uniform procedure “for fram- 
| ing compacts that would simplify the proc- 
| ess and make it easier for States to enter 
}into them.” One method proposed, he 
|commented, would embrace a_ uniform 
measure under which authority would be 
given executives of States to negotiate 
compacts when occasion arose, the draft 
of which would be presented to the legis- 
|latures of the several States involved for 
| their approval, prior to which the agree- 
|ments would have no binding effect. 
| If such a uniform procedure had existed, 
Mr. Bridgman commented, the States in- 
terested might readily have agreed on 
some proposals relating to the existing 
problems of overproduction of cotton and 
oil, for instance, than to attempt the 
| measures planned and adopted. 


Senator Reed Urges 
| Permanent Sales Tax 


lions to Federal Revenue 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


| net incomes of $100,000 or more. At pres- 
}ent, our graduation of rates ceases at that 
point, with a maximum rate of 20 per 
cent, but in some former revenue acts the 
graduation has been steadily increased up 
to net incomes of $1,000,000. I believe the 
man with a net income of $1,000,000 is 
able to pay a considerably higher rate of 
tax than the man with a net income of 
but $100,000, instead of the same rate as 
at present. 

I also suggest that the Federal estate 
tax rates be somewhat increased. This 
tax is already essentially a rich man’s tax 
since it exempts from taxation all estates 
of $100,000 or less. In view of existing 
State inheritance taxes and because the 
tax is a levy on capital instead of a levy 
on annual income, a moderate increase 
only is believed wise. The real trouble 
with our estate tax is that it may be le- 
gally avoided through gifts and trusts 
with extreme ease. For instance, the rec- 
ords of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, of which I am a mem- 
ber, disclose that many of our citizens 
who have amassed enormous wealth dur- 
ing their lifetimes entirely escape the es- 
tate tax by transferring their property to 
their sons prior to death, while others who 
bequeath their property by will, pay enor- 
mous taxes. It appears obviously unfair 
that the Government should heavily tax 
some transfers and tax others not at all 
when the only difference in these trans- 
fers is that some are made at death and 
others before death. 


Gift Tax Suggested 

In view of the unsatisfactory receipts 
from the estate tax and the inequity of 
the situation, I am forced to suggest a 
gift tax as a necessary auxiliary to our 
estate tax. 

In addition to the wealthy class, there 
is one other class who are able to pay 
somewhat increased taxes. This class is 
composed of those, wealthy or not, who 
can afford to buy the luxuries or non- 
essentials of life. We have been collect- 
ing nearly $400,000,000 a year from the 
tobacco taxes with no trouble. We are 
now collecting only $616,000,000 in indi- 
vidual income taxes with much trouble. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that our 
heavy 1918 war taxes have remained con- 
tinuously in force on tobacco, the indus- 
try has not been burdened but has tripled 
its output and remains today as one of 
the few industries in the country in a 
reasonable prosperous condition. While I 
do not recommend increasing the tobacco 
tax, I do recommend the imposition of 
further sales taxes on luxuries and none 
essentials. 


Se 


WANTED—PATENT ATTORNEY 


experienced in electrical matters. 
When replying, give education, pat- 
ent experience, age and starting sal- 
ary requested. Box 62, The United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


Fine Opportunity for 


PATENT ATTONERY 


trained in chemical and metallurgical 
work State in reply age, education, 
patent experience and starting salary 
expected. Box 91, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Demurrer Filed Bay State to Call Extra Session |Electrie Line 
To Study Auto Insurance Law 


Against Lower | 


Gas Pipe Taxes 5 


Nebraska State Board De- 
clares Attorney General | 
Can Not Appeal From Or- | 


der Reducing Assessment | 


Lrncotn, Nesr., Sept. 10. 

The State Board of Equalization ,and 
Assessment, through a specially appointed 
attorney, F. G. Radke, has filed in the 
Nebraska Supreme Court a demurrer tc 
the appeal by the Attorney General, C. 
A. Sorensen, from the Board's action in 
reducing the assessment of new natural 
gas-pipe lines. 

The assessment was reduced by 17 per 
cent from the returns made by county 
assessors and the Attorney General de- 
clared the action was “unconscionable 
and indefensible.” 


Questions Authority 


The demurrer asserts that the Attorney 
General has not the legal capacity to 
prosecute a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court from a decision of the Board, and 
assigns other reasons for dismissal of the 
case. The demurrer follows in full text: 

Comes now the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and Assessment and demurs to plain- 
tiff’s petition for the following reasons: 

1, That it appears on the face of the 
petition that the plaintiff, State, ex rel. 
C. A. Sorensen, Attorney General, has not 
the legal capacity to prosecute a writ of 
error to the Supreme Court from a deci- 
sion of the State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment of the State of Nebraska, 
for the reason that the statute gives such 
legal capacity only to any person, county, 
or municipality affected thereby. 


2. That it appears on the face of the 
petition that the plaintiffs, County of 
Gage, County of Dakota, and County of 
Saline, have not the legal capacity to 
prosecute a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court from a decision of the State Board 
of Equalization and Assessment of the 
State of Nebraska on the relation of the 
Attorney General, for the reason that 
such capacity is given to counties only 
through their usual legal representatives. 

Cites Jurisdiction 

3. That it appears on the face of the 
petition that this action is against a State 
governmental board, and that the Attor- 
ney General has not the legal capacity 
to institute suit or to appear as attorney 
for parties adverse to the State Board. 

4. That the court has not acquired juris- 
diction over the subject matter of this 
action for the reason that its jurisdiction 
has not been properly invoked. 

5. That the court has not acquired juris- 
diction over the defendant for the reason 
that its jurisdiction has not been prop- 
erly invoked. 

6. That the petition does not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 


Oklahoma Files Suit 
To Oust Gas Company 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Sept. 10. 


Ouster suit, with petitions for receiver- 
ship, against the Lone Star Gas Corp. and 
its subsidiaries supplying natural gas to 
27 Oklahoma cities and towns has been 
filed in the Jefferson County District Court 
at Waurika, Okla., by the State of Okla- 
homa on relation of Governor Murray, 
through Leon Hirsh, special counsel for 
the Governor, and Earl Pruet, Jefferson 
County attorney. 

Judge Eugene Rice appointed John Hoff- 
man, Oklahoma City gas property op- 
erator, as temporary receiver pending 
hearing set for Sept. 19. 

The suit charges the companies with 
discrimination in gas rates, unfair and 
destructive competition, practice of fraud 
on the State, abuse of their rights and 
privileges, and with making false returns 
of the value of properties. 

The suit was brought against the Lone 
Star Gas Corporation, the Lone Star Gas 
Company, the Community Natural Gas 
Company, the Meridian Gas Company, and 
the Guthrie Gas Service Company. 


Bay State Applications 
Filed Under New Bys Law 


Boston, Mass,, Sept. 10. 
Under the provisions of an act.of the 
1931 Legislature, which became effective 
Sept. 1, more than 3,000 applications for 
licenses to operate buses have already 
been received by the Division of Railroad, 
Railway and Buses of the Public Utilities 
Commission, according to Director Henry 
W. Seward. The new statute requires 
owners of buses to obtain a permit for 
each vehicle and to obtain a license to 
operate from the Commission in addition 
to that of the Registry of Motor Vehicles. 
The permit fee, established by the Com- 
mission, is $10, while the operator's license 
is $1. The licenses will expire Dec. 31, 
1932, and will be renewed annually for a 
like sum. According to Director Seward, 
the permit, which is not transferable, will 
remain with the vehicle as long as it is 
properly maintained but may be suspended 
or revoked “at any time when it appears 
to the Department that the motor vehicle 
covered by such permit does not conform 
to said rules and regulations.” 


Insurance Branch Shows 
Increase of Surplus 


New York, N, Y., Sept. 10. 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the United States branch of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
York, England, as of Dec. 31, 1930, shows 
the company to be in possession of total 
admitted assets of $4,476,258 and total lia- 
bilities of $2,685,351, according to a report 
filed by the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick. With 
statutory deposit of $200,000 and surplus 
of $1,590,907, the surplus as regards policy- 
holders was brought to $1,790,907, the ex- 
amination showed. 

In the underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit for the five-year period from Jan. 1, 
1926, to Dec. 31, 1930, on the form adopted 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, the net gain from under- 
writing and investments totaled $243,753 
and the net increase in surplus was 
$456,906. 


Kansas Public Utilities 
Must Report Affiliations 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 10. 


The Public Service Commission yester- | 


day issued an order directing 
utilities operating. in Kansas 


all public 
to file re- 


ports showing all their financial and con- | 


tractual relations with holding and af- 
filiated companies. The reports must be 
filed by Oct. 1, Attorney Earl Hatcher of 
the Public Service Commission stated 
stated orally. ' 

Mr. Hatcher stated that 
prevent any public 
making payments 


the Order will 
utility in the State 
to holding companies 


until the commission has investigated the 
“reasonableness” of the charges. 











A special session of the Massachusetts 
legislature will be called_shortly to con- 
sider changes in the compulsory auto- | 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10. ; know—are you honest, and have you made | 
la careful investigation of the facts and | 
figures of the companies?” 


mobile insurance law, Governor Joseph | answer to these two questions was because 
|B. Ely announced Sept. 9 in a radio ad-|the compulsory automobile insurance law 

: |of Massachusetts requires (notice that I/ 
will be asked to consider an amendment| say requires rather than permits) the 
whereby a system of demerit rating will| Commissioner to fix such rates as will| 
be provided so as to require the payment! com 


dress from station WBZ. The legislature 


of additional premiums by those respon- 
sible for losses, he said. 

The governor also recommended the 
appointment of a commission to consider 


ystem of Demerit Rating to Be Considered, 
According to Governor Ely | 


| business. 


There is no loop hole or escape. 
| investigation is honestly made, and made 








- Blames Private 


| 
. Wheeling Traction Company | 
Is Facing Receivership ‘as New York State's method of taxing pub- | 
| Traffic Decreases on Its | lic utilities “is illogical” and “works in- 


Road, I. C. C. Is Told 


The Wheeling Traction Co., 84-mile 
electric railway operated between Steuben- | 
rn 2 ville, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va, is in 
pensate the companies for doing the! q “precarious” financial condition and 
there is “a serious question” whether it 
can avoid a receivership, the Interstate 





The reason that I wished to know the 





Gas and Electric Association. 


consin Legislature, requiring the State | 
Tax Commission to determine the average | 
general property tax rate for the State) 


There is no “if” or about it. 


If the 


“and” 


Autos for Losses Commissioner Mark Graves Commends Sys- 
| tem Just Adopted in Wisconsin 





Lake Georce, N. Y., Sept. 10.| vested in a State authority such as the 
State Tax Commisison. 
sion can then appraise and value the} 
justice in many cases,” and “some fea- property on a system, or at least a State- | 
tures are impossible of administration,” it| wide basis, and apportion the aggregate | 
| was declared today by the State Tax Com- | value 
missioner, Mark Graves, in an address be- | equitable formula between the various tax | 
fore the annual convention of the Empire | districts where the property is situated. 
| The State of Wisconsin, one of the most | dustry 

| ssiv ‘ ‘ 
The plan adopted this year by the Wis- | Secuathile a in tax matters, 
of the Laws of 1931. 


the formation of a single private company | in such a way as to determine the actual 


}to write all of the compulsory insurance | figures of the companies, then the Com- 


in the State directly and distribute it| missioner is obligated under the law to 


among the 79 companies now handling/ fx rates that will adequately 
‘for the business. 


this business. 


As an alternative, in the absence of 


| cooperation from the companies, the com- 


dence of being an honest man. 


compensate 
That is the law. 


Commissioner Brown gives every evi- 
I know 


mission would be asked to consider ways | of nothing in his career to igdicate other- 
and means of establishing legally a State/ wise unless in the announcement of these 


rates it is to be presumed that he has 


fund. 


Another suggestion made by Governor! sold out to the insurance companies. 


Ely was that the State Insurance Com-| 
missioner, Merton L. Brown, give serious 
consideration to a rearrangement of the 
present districts or zones used in the rate- 
making procedure. In the governor's opin- 
ion there are too many zones. 

The compulsory automobile insurance | 
law is justified, Gov. Ely said, because it 
protects people on the highway who may 
be injured by careless motorists, even 
though “it is contrary to our previous 
ideas of government.” 

Referring to the proposal for a demerit 
rating system, the Governor said: 

“This system of demerit rating can be 
carried very far. Not only could you be 
penalized for causing an accident but also 
for infraction of the automobile laws. 
Such a system would serve two purposes, 
both important. It would make the man 
who breaks the law pay a greater per- 
centage of the losses than the careful 
driver. It would reduce the insurance 
cost of the careful driver. Perhaps it 
would accomplish that which, to my mind, 


| swered was 
| books of the various 
| checked in order to determine from the 
; mass of figures whether or not the pres- 


The second question that I desired an-| 
the method by which the! 
companies were 


ent rates were adequate. 


stand the work that has been done by the 
State Insurance Examiners in checkin 
the business of the insurance companies. 


bureau 
|mobile Rating and Accident Prevention 


I think that you are entitled to under- 


There is established in Massachusetts a 
called the Massachusetts Auto- 


Bureau. There are 79 different companies 
selling automobile insurance in the State. 
Each one of these companies reports each | 
month to this bureau by filing with it 
a complete record of all premium trans- 
actions of the preceding month. 


Complete Record 


Of Losses Paid 


That is, each company furnishes a list 


‘ : ’ {of the ici ri 
is of supreme importance in the discus-| ang a ee fon ae gen 
during that month. The cards upon which 


sion of this question. 
cut down accidents.” 

There would be a great saving in: ex- 
pense if there was only one company 
writing compulsory automobile insurance 
and only one claims department handling 
loss adjustments, he said. 

“If, as they represent, the writing of 
compulsory automobile insurance is un- 
profitable, it seems to me that the com- 
panies would be willing to favorably con- 
sider a plan for the creation of one com- 
pany devoted to the writing of all comm» 
pulsory insurance in Massachusetts. 

“All of the business so written should 
be underwritten by the 79 companies now 
doing business in this field, or such of 
them as so desired. That is, one company 
would handle all the business but the risk 
would be shared by all. Such a proposi- 
tion would come very close to a State fund | 
but would be free from the objection of a 
State fund. The objection to a State fund 
is that it puts the Commonwealth into the 
insurance business—the most troublesome 
kind of insurance business.” 

Even with the creation of such an or- 
ganization, rates will not be materially 
lower until accidents and claims are re- 
duced, the Governor declared. The whole 
question is closely tied up with highway 
safety, he said. 

In another radio address from the same 
station Sept. 8 Governor Ely explained 
that the insurance companies received 
$21,000,000 in premiums for compulsory 
insurance in Massachusetts in 1930 and 
paid out $16,000,000 in losses. This left 
$5,000,000 for expenses which are reported 
to have been $8,000,000, he said. The 
Governor explained the rate-making sys- 
tem used and the manner in which the 
State checks the operations of the com- 
panies. 

In my inaugural message of Jan. 8, 1931, 
I said: “For several years now the public 
has been disturbed by the constantly in- 
creasing cost of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance and the carnage of 
the highways. 


It would tend to 


Investigation of Subject 


Is Again Proposed 


“It has been proposed again to investi- 
gate conditions concerning this subject 
with a view of arriving at some equitable 
procedure to govern the conduct of the 
business, having in mind not only that 
the public, compelled to buy, should be 
protected in the rates they are required 
to pay with fair protection to the com- 
panies, but also to devise ways and means 
of promoting public safety on the high- 
ways. 

“The present law makes it imperative 
for the Insurance Commissioner to fix the 
rates upon a basis that will return to 
the companies engaged in writing such 
insurance a fair and reasonable profit from 
the business. 

“In view of the fact that such a rate 
is to be imposed, it is difficult for the 
Commissioner to deny the companies a 
rate which, upon the experience of the 
business as shown by figures of the com- 
pany, denies such profit even though the 
paid losses and the reserve set up may 
seem out of proportion to the previous 
experience of the same companies. 

“I am further convinced that the loss 
ratio is in part due to the exaggeration 
of claims and the pressing for settlement 
of groundless and worthless litigation. Be- 
cause insurance is a compulsory prerequi- 
site to the operation of automobiles 
upon our highways, It is the duty of the 
Commonwealth to enact further legisla- 


tion that will tend to minimize its ex- 
pense. 
“It is further suggested that the rate 


making be delegated to a commission of 
three, to be appointed by the Governor, 
one to represent the companies, one the 
public, and one the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. with power to examine the books, 
records and accounts of all companies de- 
| Siring and authorized to do business in 
Massachusetts. 

“The foregoing are specific suggestions 
for your consideration. It may transpire, 
however, that your study of this subject 
| will indicate a wiser course by complete 
abandonment of the present law and the 
enactment of restrictive legislation of an- 
other sort, or the establishment of a State 
fund, which the recent advisory opinion 
of the Supreme Court seems to prohibit, 
| however, without a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

“The automobile is an inherently dan- 
gerous instrumentality. As a vehicle for 
pleasure it is a wonderful thing, and as 
a means of rapid communication it is 
frequently a necessity, but it is an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

“Assuming that the law is properly re- 
vised to control] the companies in the 
making of rates, the way to bring down 
the cost of insurance is to reduce acci- 
dents, claims and litigation. When we 
solved the problem of the unskillful and 
reckless driver, we will have solved also 
the insurance problem.” 

I am still of the same opinion 
When Commissioner Brown a few days 
}ago came to me and said that it would be 


necessary to increase the rates on compul- 


sory automobile insurance, I said to him 


“There are two things that I wish to| Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... 


this record is kept show a number to 
identify the policy, the date of issue of 
the policy, the term for which it is writ- 
ten, the place where the motor vehicle is 
garaged, the make of the car and the 
actual premium received by the company. 

The card upon which the losses are 
carried reports the same information as 


| the premium cards, and in addition shows 


the city or town where the accident oc- 


cured, whether it occurred on the highways 


|ners do not stop there. 
| wealth does not rely upon this second- 


| 


| 
| 


|claims are 


of Massachusetts and whether it 
a fatal or nonfatal injury. 

These loss cards also show the amount 
paid in settlement or an amount which 
by law is required to be set up by the 
company and held in reserve to meet 
such claim as may be perfected in the 
courts, or settled out of court. 


was 


8; 


| possible, 


Commerce Commission has just been ad- 
vised by A. C. Spurr, vice president arfd 
general manager of the company. 

The financial condition of the company, 
which is a subsidiary of the West Penn 
= ue Co., was attributed by Mr. Spurr 
to losses in revenue during late years. 

Blames Private Cars 

This loss, according to W. H. Swinney, 
Comptroller of the West Penn Electric | 
Company, and its subsidiaries, as testified | 
before Examiner Leo P. Flynn of the 
Commission during hearings on the Com- 
mission's investigation into rail-motor co- 
ordination, is due almost entirely to the 
public preference for private automobiles. 

In a Sixth Section application just filed 
with the Commission, Vice President Spurr 
sought permission to extend from Sept. 13 
to Nov. 14, 1931, the low passenger fares 


| which have been in effect since March 15, 


without making the customary notice of 
30 days. 

“During the vear 1931,” said the appli- 
cation, “the Wheeling Traction Company 
has suffered an unprecedented loss of 
revenues. At the time I. C. C. No. 26 (the 
reduced passenger fare tariff) was issued, | 
it was hoped that the rate reductions con- 
tained therein would stimulate travel to) 
such a point that revenues would be in-| 
creased. 

“The necessity for additional revenues 
was more acute because of the fact that 
bonds of the company became due on the 
first of the year. As refinancing was not 
a bondholders committee was 
formed to protect the interests of the 
holders of securities. 

“It is now a serious question,” con- 
tinued the application, “as to whether or 
not the company can avoid a receiver- 
ship, and it is imperative that nothing 
be done which might in any way further 
reduce revenues. 

Revenues Not Produced 

“The rates in I. C. C. No. 26 have not 
produced the necessary increased revenues, 
but it is feared that any change at this 
time would further reduce travel, as in- 
creases would be contrary to the general 
trend of commodity and wage levels. 

“The precarious circumstances in which 
the company is now existing, together 
with complicated management, have made 
it impossible to reach a decision in the 
matter of these fares in time to file the 
proper supplements on the customary 30 
days’ notice.” 


and impose that rate upon public utility \ var 
property, was commended by Mr. Graves | of tax in the several tax districts on the 


as worthy of consideration. | values so apportioned. The. Wisconsin law 


be answered. Are taxes too high? Is gov-| 





Public utilities will pay at varying rates 





That Commis- | 


so determined according to an} 


did | 
sort by Chapter 483) 5 


Even though this plan is carried out, 


New York utilities, he said, will pay this|0f this year obviates that by requiring | 


year $5 
taxes. 
than $1 for every $2 the stockholders re- 


ceive. 


Mr. Graves’ address follows in full text: | 

The tax problem presents a nest of diffi- | 
cult and perplexing questions cry 
ernment spending too much? Is the tax| 
load equitably distributed? Is real estate 
bearing more than its fair share of the 
load? Is industry taxed too high? Are we 
discriminating against public utilities? Do 
we tax productive enterprises too much, 
and a multitude of other questions too 
numerous to mention. 


ing to}? 
Wider Distribution 
\Of Tax Area Urged 


0,00u,000 for Federal, State and local the State Tax Conimission to determine 
Government, he added, takes more | the average general property tax rate 
for the State and that 
posed upon public utility property. 


is the rate im- 
That 
method of determining the tax rate con- 
tains much merit and I commend it to 
your consideration. 


In this connection there also arises: the 


auestion whether the tax districts in which 
the physical property of the public utility 
has a situs shall be the only tax district to 


participate in the revenue deprived. Much 


|can be said in favor of a wider distribution, 


No Constructive Form | 
Of Tax Is Suggested 


At the outset, let me say that I have} 
thus far been disappointed that the public 
utilities have not come forward and pre- 
sented to the Special Temporary Tax Sur- 
vey Commission any constructive sugges- 
tions of moment. An opportunity was af- | 
forded the public utilities to do so, but 
from a cursory examination of the steno- 
graphic report of that hearing, I con- 
clude that representatives of the utilities 
are afraid to disturb the status quo, Ad- 
mitting that it leaves much to be desired, 
they apparently fear that if the egg is! 
scrambled the results may be inimical to 
their interests. An honest effort is be- 
ing made by the State through its Tem- 
porary Tax Survey Commission and its 
regular Tax Commission to revise the State 
and local reveaue system in such a way 
as to secure a better and more equitable | 
distribution of the tax burden. 

That cannot be accomplished without | 
the cooperation and assistance of the va-| 
rious groups and classes of taxpayers. I} 
would like to see this association present 
to the State Tax Commission and to the 
Temporary Tax Survey Commission some 
really constructive proposals. If you do 
not do so, you are simply missing an 
opportunity. 

It is important to the utilities because 
I estimate New York utilities will pay this 
year $50,000,000 for Federal, State and 
local taxes. They paid more than $40,- 


Th The West Penn Electric Company, | 000,000 in 1929, and for that year it consti- 
ese records are tabulated monthly | through the West Penn Securities De- tuted 9.3 per cent of operating revenue 
and examined by the employes of the | partment, Inc., owns all but seven qualify- | and 26.3 per cent of operating income. 


Insurance Commissioner. The work of this 
department, 
insurance, is performed by a force of 
21 _men and women under the super- 
vision of Miss Katherine M. O’Leary—an 


| expert in this particular line of work. 


These 21 employes first 
material at the Bureau. 
studied and tabulated. 


go over the 
It is collected, 
But the exami- 
The Common- 


hand information. 


Principal Offices 
Variously Located 


Now some of fhe 79 companies have their 
principal offices in Massachusetts, while 
many others are located outside of the 
State—in Providence, Concord. Hartford, 


in reference to automobile | 


ing director's shares of the Wheeling 
Traction Company's stock, which consists 
of 23,363 shares of common stock of the | 
par value of $100 per share, or par value 
of $2,336,300. 

The road was described by Mr. Swinney 
during hearings before the Commission as 
one of the most modern equipped elec- 
tric carriers in the country. Speaking of 
the West Penn's efforts to hold traffic on 
its electric railway properties, he said: 
“We spent on the Wheeling Traction Com- 
pany alone approximately $2,000,000 in the 
rehabilitation process or modernization 
process, perhaps, would be a better word. 
We also spent $300,000 or $400,000 on new 
cars alone on the Parkersburg-Marietta 
Division of the properties for the purpose 
of making a thorough test of this idea 
Our conclusion has been without 


Government takes more than $1 for every 
$2 the stockholders receive. 

We have a variety of taxes imposed on 
public utilities. Consider, for instance, gas 
and electric companies. They may be 
taxed in four ways, namely: 

(1) the general property tax on 
property; 

(2) the general property tax on the 
value of the privilege or right to occupy 
streets, highways and public places; 

(3) a tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
on gross earnings or gross receipts from | 
all sources from intrastate business, and 

(4) if they have declared dividends in 
excess of 4 per cent a 3 per cent tax is 
levied on such excess. 


real 


Tax on Water and Gas 


; reser- 2 ‘ 

— York. Buffalo, Utica, Glens Falls, vation that the public does not desire to Companies Is Levied 

Pitan, eee. Philadelphia and ride on electric railways. Water companies are taxed like gas! 
Sourgh. The employes of the depart-| We spent considerable money in adver- and electric companies. Steam, electric, 


ment examine the books of the companies 
at their home offices. 

Before commencing the work of ex- 
amining records of the various companies, 
the examiners select a cross section of 
the premium cards and loss payment cards 
filed with the bureau. They obtain also 
a complete tabulation of the information 
which has been submitted to the bureau 
pertaining to losses and outstanding 
claims. These lists are taken by the em- 
ployes to the home office of the insurance 
companies. 

The lists so obtained are checked with 
the original applications or duplicate rec- 
ord copy slips which have come to the 
companies from the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, as prescribed by law. The lists 
which show the payment of losses and 
verified by comparison with 
the cancelled checks or drafts and the 
original claims filed. 

In regard to the pending or unsettled 
claims for which the companies must hold 
a reserve, the representatives of the State 


tising and last year or two experimented 
with lower fares. We have tried out a 
return to the flat 5-cent fares on several 
sections 0° the properties. Our conclu- 
sions have been after a thorough trial of 
that, that we get a few more passengers. 
“In the beginning of our bus operations 
in 1924, 1925 and 1926,” continued Mr. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Revised Compensation Rates 


Are Approved in Utah 


Sa_t Lake City, Utan, Sept. 10. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, J. 
C. McQuarrie, has approved revised work- 


men’s compensation rates, minimum pre- | 


miums and experience rating values ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1931, on new and renewal 
business. The revised rates provide for 
an over-all increase of 30.2 per cent, which 
includes the effect of the emergency 
rating program now being put into effect 


elevated and subway railways and tele- 
phone and telegraph companies are taxed 
even more. They are required to pay a 
tax of one-fourth of a mill on net worth, 
or one-fourth of a mill for each 1 per 
cent of dividends declared, if the dividend 
rate equals or exceeds 6 per cent, which- 
ever is higher. 

You will readily observe—many of you 
know from experience—that this combi- 
nation of taxes cannot be supported by 
logical reasoning. These taxes were not 
all devised at the same time. They have 
grown up like “Topsy” did. It is entirely 
unlikely that if the State were starting 
de novo it would enact these statutes 
The fact remains, however, that we have 
them with us and the question immedi- 
ately arises what can we or should we 
do about them. I shall address myself 
to that subject now. 

In the first place, we have a system 
of assessment in this State which re- 
quires the local assessors of each town 


make an examination of the correspond- throughout the country. city and village to assess public utility 
ence and investigation reports pertaining The revised rates will apply to new and property as well as other property. That 
to each such claim. Our examiners make 'CDeWal business only in accordance with is ridiculous. Imagine, if you will, the 


an estimate as to the reserve necessary 
to cover the companies’ liability on each 
outstanding claim. 


the following rule: 
“The revised rates for Utah shall be 
applied to all new and renewal policies 


spectacle of a board of assessors trying 
to assess five miles of railroad, six miles 
of telephone line, seven miles of telegraph 


They compare their own estimate with issued to become effective on or after line, eight miles of pgwer line and three 
that set up by the company, The exami- Oct. 1, 1931, but shall not be available miles of gas mains. 
ners also compare the amount paid for by endorsement or otherwise to outsand- Almost without exception, these local 


any particular claim with the amount 


that had been previously set up to cover 


it as a reserve. 


ing policies. No outstanding policy may 
be cancelled and rewritten for the purpose 
of avoiding this rule. 


assessors have no notion or conception of 
the value of such properties. They usu- 
ally guess at it or perhaps ascertain re- 


In 1931 the examiners have just com- “If any such policy is cancelled and re- production cost and allow depreciation 
pleted an investigation of 32.305 cases, Wtitten, the new policy, whether issued They know nothing of the financial con- 
which is 98 per cent of the total. by the same or any other carrier, must dition of the company except rumor. For 

When these statistics have been gath- C@!TY the rates applicable to the cancelled this situation I have a definite remedy 
ered together and the books of the com- policy until the normal expiration date to propose. E 
panies examined by the 21 examiners and of such cancelled policy, at which time It is that the authority to assess all 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


the new policy shall be endorsed to carry 
the then existing rates.” 


public utility property be removed from 
the jurisdiction of the local assessor and 


Postal Receipts at 50 Industrial Offices 
In August Show Decline Under Last Year 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial offices in August showed a decrease of nearly 9 per cent below August, 1930, according to 
statistics made public at the Post Office Department Sept. 10. A decrease of 8.39 per cent beneath August, 1930, was revealed, 


as compared to decreases of 5.02 and 5.62 per cent beneath the corresponding months of 
statement of receipts at 50 selected offices was printed in the issue of Sept. 10.) 


industrial offices follows in full text: 
INDUSTRIAL 





1929 and 1928, respectively. ‘(The 


The Department's tabulated statement for 


August August, INDUSTRIAL August, August, 

OFFICES 1931 1930 Increase Pet. OFFICES 1931 1930 Increase Pet 
Springfield, Ohio $213,134.68 $241,417.26 *$28,282.58 *11.71 | Charleston. W. Va. 46.150.49 43,250.80 2.899.69 6.70 
Oklahoma City, Okla 118,962.18 153,469.15 *34,506.97 *22.46 Chattanooga, Tenn 53.705.13 56.980. 89 *3,275.76 *5.76 
Albany, N. ¥ 158.534.29 170,476.72 *11.942.43 *7.01 Schenectady, N. Y 34,817.24 42,806.73 “7,989.49 *18.66 
Scranton, Pa 67,945.81 73,017.37 *5.471.56 *7.49 Lynn, Mass 31,731.99 33,501.24 "1,769.25 5.28 
Harrisburg. Pa. .......++ 88 640.84 97,595.50 *8.954.66 °9.17 | Shreveport. La. . eee 46,709.64 40,046.10 6,663.54 16.64 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... 103.167 .36 108,548.37 "5,381.01 *4.96 Columbia, S.C. .....+++- 29,913.88 32,640.27 "2,726.39 *8.35 
Spokane, Wash. .....+.+- 85 87.69.40 "8.23655 *9.46 Fargo, N. Dak 45,487.21 49,034.14 *3,546.93 7.23 
Oakland. Calif scenes 3.12 178,745.55 *26,.022.43 *14.56 Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 36,295.25 34,635.06 1,660.19 4.79 
Birmingham, Ala eeee 5.98 118,577.71 *14,.631.73 *12.34 Waterbury, Conn 32,464.32 36,869.40 *4.405.08 *11.95 
Topeka, Kans 77,041.20 84,850.57 "7,809.37 *9.20 Pueblo, Colo 21,269.96 23,891.65 *2,621.69 *10.97 
Peoria, Ill eves 68,806.53 73.010.71 *4.204.18 *5.76 Manchester, N. H 22,644.93 21,482.29 1,162.64 5.13 
Norfolk, Va 58.001.83 57,322.09 672.74 1.17 Lexington, Ky. .....++++ 22,686.08 27,000.46 *4.404.38 *16.26 
Tampa, Fla. ....-.-sese- 47,001.27 46,281.24 720.03 1.56 Bhoenix, Ariz. ....-.ee0- 36,728.16 44,066.56 7,338.40 *16.65 
Fort Wayne. Ind. ....... 74,159.18 89,993.38 *15.837.20 *17.60 Butte, Mont 21,269.70 22,297.99 *1,028.29 *4.61 
Lincoln, Nebr 7?.954.40 76,638.55 *3.684.15 *4.81 Jackson, Miss. .....sees. 40,541.32 39,938.46 602.86 51 
Duluth, Minn 53,087 86 61,788.40 *8.700.54 *14.08 Boise, Idaho ......sseers 20,232.00 23,510.00 *3,278.00 *13.94 
Little Rock, Ark seas 70,587.45 70,291.72 5.73 14 Burlington, Vt. ......++. 18,045.38 17,568.79 476.59 2.71 
Sioux City. Iowa 55,969.46 60,151.01 “4.18155 *6.95 Cumberland, Md 11,615.16 12,502.25 *887.09 *7.09 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 76 136.08 61,065.88 "4.92980 *6.08 Reno, Nev 20,230.21 19,977.55 252.66 1.26 
Portland. Me 63,212.49 66,357.27 *3.344.78 *5.02 Albuquerque, N.' Mex 22,146.82 21,985.59 161.23 73 
St. Joseph, Mo. ......... 38,875.74 42,335.03 *3,959.29 *9.24 Cheyenne. Wyo 10,247.67 11,577.29 *1,329.62 *11.48 
Springfield. Ill. ........> 57 .278.46 63,493.48 *6.215.02 9.79 - ——— —— . 
Trenton. N. J 60.002.236 55,947.07 4.055.29 7.25. Total . -$2,869,385.04 $3,132,338.83 *$262.953.719 *38.59 
Wilmington. Del. .... 47.889.74 58,468.18 *10,587.44 *18.11 } Daily average 110,360.00 120,474.00 10,114.00 *8.39 
Madison, Wis. .....ccees 51,434.43 51,433.73 2.70 01 - 

South Bend. Ind. ....... 54.888.03 65,962.79 *10,174.76 *15.64 May. 1931, over May. 1930, *8.63; June, 1931, over June, 1930, *3.42; 
Charlotte, N. C. ....ceee 57,327.44 66,775.49 "8,948.05 *13.40 July, 1931, over July, 1930, *8.04. 
Savannah, Ga. 30,395.63 32,315.12 "1,919.49 *5.94 *Decrease. 

43,625.81 43,486.58 139.23 32 \ 





| ways and public places. 


|from sources other than sales. 


but that is not pertinent to the address. | 
Next we have the special franchise tax— | 


|the general property tax levied upon the 


valuation fixed for the right or privilege 
to have your property in the streets, high- 
That law was} 
enacted years and years ago when Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt was Governor of New York. 
At that time we had no Public Service 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was not functioning with the 
energy that it does today. Some utilities 
having monopolies and subject to no rate 
regulation were making exorbitant profits | 
because of the franchises they had se- 
cured. 


This law was perhaps as good as could 
be devised at that time. It is now wholly 
obsolete. The State Tax Commission fixes 
special franchise valuations. Picture, if 
you will, the problem of the Commission 
in trying to value the privilege or right | 
to have a mile of trolley line, or a mile of | 
gas main, or a mile of power line or tele- 
phone or telegraph line in a street or 
highway, or the value of the right to cross 
a street or highway with a railroad track. 
In the main, the Commission has to de- 
pend upon the net earnings rule, but that 
produces ridiculous results. 


It may mean that the easement privi- 
lege for a mile of gas main under the 
street or a mile of power line over the 
street is assessed higher than the ease- 
ment for a mile of trolley line which oc- 
cupies more space and interferes with 
traffic. Moreover, no tax law ever en- 
acted by this State has resulted in so much 
dissatisfaction and litigation. Hundreds 
and hundreds of cases are now pending in 
the courts. I respectfully submit to you 
that the special franchise tax law should 
be repealed. 


We now come to the gross earnings or 
gross receipts tax and the excess tax on 
dividends, plus also in the case of rail- 
roads and wire companies, the mill tax 
on net worth. The gross earnings tax is 
not imposed on what we are accustomed 
to think of as earnings, but rather on 
gross receipts from all sources. The gas 
or electric company pays not only on its 
receipts from the sale of gas or electric 
current, but also upon its gross receipts 
from the sale of merchandise and its in- 


| come from investments and other sources. 


Put simply, this tax is nothing less than 
a sales tax, plus a tax on gross receipts 
The tax 
on dividends in excess of 4 per cent in 
the case of water, gas and electric com- 
panies, and in excess of 6 per cent in 
the case o. railway and wire companies, 
has some of the effect and resembles very 
much the Federal excess profits tax. It 
seems to me that there should be substi- 
tuted for these taxes a single tax based 
upon either gross earnings or net income, 
or perhaps it should be what tax men call 
a “gross net tax.” On this point I am not 
prepared to make a definite recommenda- 
tion, It is a subject which requires study 
both on the part of the State and on the 
part of the utilities. 


’ 
Collection Reflected 
In Rates Being Charged 


Certain things we should, however, keep 
clearly in mind. Whatever tax we collect 


by this method, or any other for that 
mater, will be reflected in the’ rates 
charged consumers. The State, its Tax 


and Public Service Commissioners, the 
public utilities and individual consumers 
should know that by this form of taxa- 
| tion the utility is merely being ade the 
tax gatherer and that whatever rate is 
imposed will just be added on to the 
rate schedule. This being so, it is sim- 
ply necessary to decide how much rev- 
enue government desires to exact from 
the consuming public through the medium 
of public utility rates and impose taxes 
designed to produce that amount of rev- 
enue. 

In this connection, certain economic 
considerations must always be kept in 
mind. If the taxes are too high, the 
rates will be forced up with the result 
that: 

(a) Consumption will be reduced and a 
deadening effect on revenue result. The 
law of diminished returns will inevitably 
operate, and 

(b) Industrial development in the State 
will be retarded because industry will 
look for places where rates are lower. 
The operating business is now done on 
such a small margin that a slight in- 
crease in the cost of production means 
the difference between a profit and a 
loss. 

Lastly, it will be possible to exact so 
much from the consuming public as to 
make the exaction an unfair distribu- 
tion of the tax load as regards them. 
Just what the rate or rates should be, 
and whether it should be upon gross or 
net, or based partly on each, I am not 
prepared to say. A decision can only be 
reached after mature consideration. I am 
undertaking to tell you people, however, 
that in my opinion the State’s method of 
(axing public utilities is illogical, that it 
works injustices in many cases; that some 
features are impossible of administration, 
and that much can be accomplished if 
representatives of the State and of the 
utilities get together and work out a 
simpler, better and fairer tax program. 


North Carolina Ruling 
Made on Traffic Experts 


Ratetcu, N. C., Sept. 10. | 


Traffic and rate cxperts, who are not 
licensed attorneys at law, do not violate 
the recent enactment of the North Caro- 
lina Legislature prohibiting the unauthor- 
ized practice of law by appearing before 
the Corporation Commission, according 
to an opinion of Assistant Attorrey Gen- 


eral A. A. F. Seawell given Corporation | 


Commissioner Stanley Winborne. 
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Methods for Taxing of Utilities Trade Conditions 
In New York State Criticized Abroad Reviewed 


In Weekly Survey 
| os 


of Commerce 
Reviews Developments in 
Business and Industry in 
Latin American Nations 


Recent developments in business and in- 
in foreign countries are reviewed 
vf world trade is- 
ued by the Department of Commerce. 


The survey is based on reports from the 
Department's foreign offices. 
dealing with Latin American countries fol- 


The section 


lows in full text: 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica.—General trade continued 
slack during August, although apparently 
without a serious shrinkage. There is no 
prospect of improvement in the near fu- 
ture owing largely it is believed locally to 
the effects of the emergency law opera- 
tive Aug. 6, 1931, which increased for one 
year practically all customs duties by a 


|surtax of 10 per cent, except those on 
| foodstuffs which were 


increased by 5 
per cent of the existing basic duties. Local 
banks report that every effort was made 
by local firms to clear goods from custom- 
houses before the effective date of the 
law and as a result numerous past due 
collections were paid. It is further re- 
ported that current collections ‘continue 
to be handled quite satisfactorily. These 
are greater in number but smaller in 
amount, indicating an inclination on the 
part of local merchants to make orders 
smaller, but at shorter periods. 


Ecuador 

Ecuador.—There was no material change 
during August in the generally unfavor- 
able business and economic conditions in 
Ecuador except that the volume of money 
in circulation continues to decline and 
greater retrenchment is being practiced. 
A number of merchants have reduced the 
salaries of their employes by 20 per cent 
owing to the lethargic condition of the 
retail market. Retail sales in all lines 
are reported to have suffered a still further 
decline during August owing to the feeling 
of uncertainty that arose from the change 
of government in Quito. 

Haiti 

Haiti—The business depression which 
Haiti has undergone during the past 18 
months remains extremely critical. Only 
a relatively few major firms are in really 
sound condition, and great caution is rec- 
ommended as regards extending credits. 
Local banks and leading business houses 
are pessimistic as regards any improve- 
ment occurring in the near future. The 
credit situation continues serious, with col- 
lections very slow. Figures released by 
a leading bank of Haiti reveal that for the 
week ending July 20, the aggregate value 
of foreign drafts held for collection totaled 
$891,963, of which $520,451, or 58 per cent, 
were overdue. 


Trinidad 


Trinidad.—The general trend of business 
in Trinidad continues fair, although busi- 
ness activity during August registered a 
slight drop as compared with July owing 
to the fact that the sugar and coco crops 
have now been harvested and less money 
is being distributed to labor. The de- 
mand for credit is slight and no new 
financing is being undertaken. No bank- 
ruptcies or business failures occurred dur- 
ing August, and, although the total vol- 
ume of business being done is very small, 
so far this year all serious failures have 
been avoided, thus keeping the maximum 
amount of labor employed. Local busi- 
ness men do not expect an improvement 
in business in the near future. A further 
recession in commodity prices is attributed 
to the unsatisfactory condition in Europe. 
Local business houses are watching the 
European situation very carefully. 


Uruguay 
Business in Uruguay during 
August situation from the unstable ex- 
change situation and indecision shown 
by the Government over the measures 
that it should adopt in order to improve 
the economic and financial condition of 
the country. Merchants, fearing that the 
peso exchange would continue its down- 
ward trend and uncertain of the restric- 
tions that would be placed on imports, 
were disinclined to attempt to turn their 
stocks into cash, while the public, uncer- 
tain regarding future developments, cur- 
tailed their purchases to essentials and, 
consequently, both the wholesale and re- 
tail trades were practically at a stande- 
still. Foreign buying was, also, at a stand- 
still, importers awaiting the outcome of 
congressional discussions Over measures 
involving new customs duties, increased 
taxation, and restriction or prohibition of 
imports. 

As a reflection of the weakened peso 
exchange foreign commodity prices were 
sharply advanced. There was no demand 
for the products of the country and ex- 
ports were light. The frigorificos operated 
on part time schedules while other in- 
dustries slowed down their activities, ow- 
ing to a shortage and increased cost of 
imported raw materials. Unemployment 
was considerable, reaching a point that 
became of grave concern to the Govern- 
ment. In orger to partially relieve the 
situation, the municipality of Montevido 
levied a special tax, ranging from 4 to 
40 pesos on automobiles, the proceeds to 
be spent in putting 1,000 men to work 
in cleaning and maintaining the streets 
of the city 

In order to balance its budget and im- 
prove the exchange value of the peso, the 
government adopted measures providing 
for increased import duties, some of which 
are permanent and others temporary, 
higher internal taxes, including land taxes, 


[Continued on Page 9- Column 4.] 
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Rate Compacts 
Among Shipping 
Lines Approved 


Arrangements for Through 
Billing Agreements and 
Transhipment of Cargoes 
Sanctioned by Board 


The Shipping Board announced on Sept. 
10 that it had approved a number of 
agreements among shipping companies. 
Arrangements for transportation rates, 


through billing agreements and methods | 


of transhipment are specified in the agree- 
ments, according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: : 

The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Silver Line, Ltd.: An arrangement 
for through movement of lubricating oil 
and grease, wax and asphalt from Luck- 
enbach’s Pacific coast ports of call to 
Karachi and Bombay, India. The through 
rate agreed upon is to be divided 50 per 
cent to each carrier. Cost of tranship- 
ment at New York to be absorbed by 
Luckenbach and Silver Line equally. 

Alteration of Sailings 

Gulf-West Mediterranean Line with 
Nervion Line: Agreement providing for 
spacing and alternation of sailings from 
Galveston and Houston to Spanish Medi- 
terranean ports until March 31, 1932, each 
party to have two sailings per month. 
Should conditions warrant, either party 
may maintain additional sailings, but only 
upon written consent of the other party. 


Except as to the period covered, this agree- | 
is identical with one between the| 


men 
same parties approved by the Board Aug. 
13, 1930, which terminated March 31, 1931. 

North German Lloyd with Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd.: Memorandum of through 


billing agreement covering shipments from | 
Hamburg, Bremen and Antwerp to Hono- | 
Through rates to be combinations | 
of conference rates from Europe to Los) 


lulu. 


Angeles Harbor and the ‘rates from Los 
Angeles Harbor to Honolulu shown in ef- 
fective tariff of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company (not a party to the agreement). 
The North German Lloyd is to receive 


the rate applying to Los Angeles Harbor | 


and the Dollar Lines to receive the rate 
from Is Angeles Harbor to Honolulu, 
North German Lloyd to make delivery to 
the Dollar pier at Los Angeles Harbor and 
all transhipment expenses to be paid and 
absorbed by the carriers in equal propor- 
tion. 
Through Billing Plan 

Quaker Line with North German Lloyd: 
Through billing agreement covering ship- 
ments from Quaker Line’s Pacific Coast 
ports of call to North German Lloyd's West 
Coast South America, East Coast Central 
America and West Indies ports of call. 
Through rates are to be the rates estab- 
a.shed by the several Pacific Coast con- 
ferences governing West Coast South 
America traffic and Caribbean ports traf- 
fic. Arbitraries, as shown in conference 
tariff correction, forming part of the 
agreement, will be assessed on shipments 
to named Chilian ports. On traffic to 
the East Coast of Central America (Puerto 
Limon), Quaker Line is to receive 60 per 
cent of the through rates; to ports north 
of and including Callao 65 per cent; to 
all ports south of Callao 50 per cent and 
ty) the West Indies 60 per cent, the re- 
maining percentages accruing to the North 
German Lloyd. Transhipments charges at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, are to be divided 
on the same basis. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Balti- 
more Mail Steamship Company: Agree- 
ment covering traffic originating at or 
destined to United States Pacific Coast 
ports and Hamburg, transhipped at Balti- 
more or Norfolk. Through rates are to 
be the direct line’s rates, which, together 
with cost of transfer, are to be divided 
50 per. cent to each carrier. 


Division of Earnings 
Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Blue 
Funnel Line, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, States 


Steamship Company and Tacoma Oriental | 


Steamship Company: An arrangement for 
through movement of and apportionment 
of earnings on shipments from Gulf ports 
to the Orient, transhipped at Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 
or Seattle. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates subject, however, to 
a specified minimum through rate. To 


Oriental base ports the through rates are | 


to be divided equally between the inter- 
coastal carrier and the Oriental carrier, 
while on shipments to Oriental outports, 


differential or arbitrary ports the trans- | 


pacific carrier is to receive the proportion 


specified above plus all of the excess over | 
Expense at port | 
of transhipment is to be absorbed equally | 


the rate to base ports. 


between participating carriers. 
Dixie U. K. Line and Dixie Mediter- 


ranean Line with Tosco Steamship Line, | 


Inc.; Memorandum of agreement whereby 
cargo moving from United Kingdom or 
Mediterranean ports to New Orleans, 
Houston or Galveston is to be transhipped 
at any of the latter ports; the through 
rates to be the prevailing transatlantic 


rates and. together with transhipping ex- | 


pense, will be divided on the basis of 50 
per cent to the Dixie U. K. Line or Dixie 
Mediterranean Line and 50 per cent to 
Tosco. 


Air Training in Colleges 
Is Viewed as Forward Step 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
many people; aviation will avoid such un- 
desirable developments if sufficient in- 
struction in well-grounded courses is avail- 
able to the public. 

Flying clubs are in existence at many 
colleges and universities, but there are 
few cases of institutions which give credit 
toward a degree for studying practical air- 
craft operation without some connection 
between such a course and courses in the- 
oretical phases of aeronautics. 

The latest issue of the Department's 
aeronautics trade directory shows that 19 
universities give a degree of aeronautical 


engineer, that eight aviation schools and | 


other institutions provide courses in “the- 
ory”; and that flying and groundwork is 
taught by airport companies, sales organ- 
izations, or flying schools in every State. 


This list is not considered complete, how- | 


ever, because only such institutions are 
listed as request that their names be in- 
cluded in the publication. 


Pacific T. & T. Company 
Shows Operation Loss 


Current earnings of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in July 
and in the first seven months of this year, 
as compared to corresponding periods of 
last year, were made public Sept. 10 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
reported to the Commission. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

JULY 

Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net ry, oper. income 

SEVEN MONTHS 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net ry. oper. income ... 


1931 
$5,314,779 
1,760,380 
1,195,275 


1930 
$5,459,100 
1,780,485 
1,238,153 


36,764,971 
11,925,807 
8,084,624 


42,911,631 
9,172,404 


13,103,028 | 





Coal Barge Line 
On the Mississippi 


Inland Waterways Corporation 
Announces St. Louis-St. 
Paul Service 


Maj. Gen. Thomas Q. Ashburn, Chair- 
man of the Board of the inland Water- 


ways Corporation, announces the inaugu- | 


ration of a coal carrying service by the 


corporation between St. Louis, Mo., and 


St. Paul, Minn. 

This service has been made possible 
through the effective cooperation of the 
corporation, the City of St. Paul, the 
O’Gara Coal Company of Illinois, and the 
Kavanaugh Coal Company of St. Louis. 

Two barges per week, loaded to the 
|capacity of the Upper Mississippi, 800 to 
1,000 tons, will be sent north during the 
remainder of the season. The first barges 


have already left St. Louis; and St. Paul | 


is planning a monster demonstration of 
welcome, headed by the mayor and the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to 
demonstrate to coal dealers the economic 
justification for them to construct their 


own fleets. of barges and to transport coal | 


|via the Ohio and Upper Mississippi as 
the corporation itself has not sufficient 
equipment to carry more than a modicum 
of coal necessary. : 

A corollary of this development will be 


|the movement of iron ore down stream, | 


las soon as joint rail-water rates can be 
|arranged.—Issued by the Department of | 
War. 


Aerial Photography 
May Be Adopted to . 
Make Flight Maps 


Rechecking of Airway Charts 
Is Carried Out When 
Source Plots Show Any 
Variation 


Aerial photography may be employed in 
the future in compiling new air naviga- 
| tion charts to be issued by the, Department 
of Commerce, according to information 
made available Sept. 10 at the Depart- 
ment’s Aeronautics Branch. 
Flight-checking is required for deter- 
mining position of numerous landmarks 
and topographic features employed in 
making aviation charts, the Branch says 
in a recent bulletin on air navigation 
maps, but so far aerial photography, 
though used in compiling some maps, has 
|not been employed in drawing airway 
maps. Further information contained in 
the bulletin follows: 


All Maps Are Checked 

All pertinent information available from 
other maps is employed in new aviation 
| charts but when source maps disagree on 
various features additional authorities are 
sought. There always are some details| 
which must be rechecked, however, and 
this work is done by aircraft. 

Proofs of the completed compilation are | 
checked by a pilot flying over the entire 
area at a height of about 5,000 feet and 
covering a 10-mile strip in each trip. | 
Flight-checkers land at every shown air- 
port and landing field, watch particularly 
for outstanding natural features such as | 
rivers, lakes forests, and prominent con- 


struction such as railroads or power trans- 
mission lines. 


Avoids ‘Bumpy Air’ 

Flight checking usually is carried out 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
i, since mid-day flying usually are 
not ideal for this operation. Rough air 
| is liable to interfere with flight checking 
| between 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. and con-| 
sequently work starts at daylight and, ex- | 
|cept for the mid-day interruption, con- | 
| tinues until nightfall. 

The airways mapping program of the 
| Aeronautics Branch provides for the publi- | 
cation of a number of airway “strip maps” | 
to cover the United States. Details of the | 
work are carried out by the airways map- | 


| Ping section of the Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey. 


Decisions in Railwa y 
And New Complaints Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Sept. 10 made public decisions in rate | 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | 

No. 23302.—Standard Packing Company v. | 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. | 

Rates on sheep. in double-deck carloads, | 
from points in Utah, Idaho, Montana, and | 
Wyoming to Los Angeles, Calif., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded 

Rates on hogs, in single and double-deck 
carloads, from points in Idaho to Los An- 
Beles, Calif.. found unreasonable. Repara- 

tion awarded. 

No, 23609.—R. H. Smeltzer v. 
Railroad Company: Rates on ground, pul- 
verized, or agricultural limestone, in car- 
loads, from Waukesha, Wis., to destinations 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
Undue prejudice ordered removed. Repara- 
tion denied. ; 
| No, 24074.—Armstrong Cork Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company: Rate on 
| rubber nut oil, in tank-car loads, from Suf- 
| folk, Va., to Lancaster, Pa., found unreason- 
| able. Reparation awarded. 

24079. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg 


Ann Arbor 


| No. 
Chamber of Commerce vy. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway: 
1. Rate charged on a carload of lumber 
from Judd Siding. N. C., to Ampthill Siding, 
Va., found inapplicable Applicable rate 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
2. Rate charged on a carload of lumber 
from Kipling, N. C., to Ampthill Siding, Va., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded 
No, 24179.—Raybestos-Manhattan, Incorpo- 
rated, v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey: Rating and rates on imported cotton, 
in compressed bales, any quantity, from 
points within the lighterage limits of New 
York, N. Y., Clifton, Statent Island, N. Y., 
and Bayway, N. J., to Manheim, Pa., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed 

No. 24153.—Atlas Supply Company vy. 
Southern Railway: Rate on pig lead, in car- 
loads, from Norfolk, Va., to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No, 24182.—-Acklin Stamping Company v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Rate charged 
on numerous carloads of defective iron and 
steel sheets, known as rejects or seconds, 
shipped from Ashland, Ky., to Toledo, Ohio, 
found not inapplicable, unreasonable, or in 
violation of the fourth section. Complaint 
dismissed. 


No. 24264.—Fidelity Chemical Corporation 


a carload of imported ammonium sulphate 
nitrate from Mobile, Ala., to Houston, Tex., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No, 24675.—J. Hungerford Smith Company, | 
New York, v. The Pennsylvania Railroad.| 
Against a rate of 601% cents plus refrigeration | 
charges on shipments of strawberries from 
points in Delaware and Maryland to Rochester, | 
N. Y., to the extent it exceeded 43 cents 

No. 24677.—Chamber of Commerce, Atchi- 
son, Kans., v. Union Pacific Railroad. 
Against intrastate commodity rates in effect 
in Kansas and Nebraska ‘‘not subject to 
western classification, and practically ig- 
noring any classification basis, and dis- 
regarding all classification features as to re- 
quirements for packing, marking or other 
regulations” applying via the Union Pacific 
and the St. Joseph & Grand Island rail- 
roads as resulting in a chaotic rate sit- 
tuation both as to the movement of carload 
and less-than-carload freight, being prefer- 
ential of the points in Kansas and Ne- 


| Alma, 


| Fergus Falls, Minn. 


| *Fort Myers, 


| *Freeport, N. Y. 


| Greenville, Pa. 


| Harvey, Ill. ......... 


| *Jefferson City, Mo. . Se a rene 


| 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Rate on | 
| 
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Progress Shown 


In Federal Public. 


| Building Program 


‘Corrected List of Projects 
For Which Sites Have) 
Been Selected and Plans| 
Partly Completed 


Sites for 202 Federal public building, 
projectg have been selected and plans) 
| partially completed, the total estimated | 
cost being $178,766,523, according to a} 
White House announcement showing the | 
| progress of the public building program. 


Due to a_ typographical transposition 
}of captions accompanying tables in the 
| original announcement printed in the is- 
| sue of Sept. 8, it was stated erroneously 
that plans for these 202 projects had not 
| yet been taken up. Plans for only nine 
projects have not been taken up, as stated 
correctly in the announcement accom- 
| Daas the tables. 


The tables should have read as follows: 
Projects where sites have been selected 
and plans partially completed: 
Aberdeen, Miss. 
*Ada, Okla. 
Alameda, Calif. ....ceeeseee 
*Albany, N. Y. 
*Allentown, Pa. 
Mich. 
Americus, Ga. 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Andover, Mass 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*Atianta, Ga. . 
Baltimore, Md., M. H. 
Barberton, Ohio 
*Baton Rouge, La. 
Beatrice, Nebr. 
*Beaumont, Tex. 
*Beckley, W. Va. 
Beecher Falls, Vt., 
Beloit, Wis. 
Bend, Oreg. 
“Beverly Hills, Calif. .. 
*Billings, Mont. 
*Binghamton, N. Y. 
Boulder, Colo. 
*Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bristol, Va. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
Butte, Mont. 
*Canton, Ohio 
Carlinville, Ill. 
*Cedar City, Utah 
Champlain, N. Y., 
Charlotte, N. C. ... oe 
*Chattanooga, Tenn. .. “ 1 
Chehalis, Wesh. as 
*Chicago, Ill., Apprs. Strs. 1 
*Chicago, Ill., M. H. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearfield, Pa. 
*Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Connersville, Ind. 
*Cumberland, Md. 
*Danville, Va. 
*Davenport, Iowa 
*Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Derby, Conn. .... 
Detroit, Mich., I. 
Detroit, Mich., 
*Detroit, Mich., 
*Dover, De!. 
*Dubuque, Iowa 
*Durham, N. C. .. 
El Centro, Calif. 
Elizabethton, Tenn. ... 
Evansville, Ind., M. H. . 
Exeter, N. H. 


$122,000 
250,000 
75,000 
3,325,000 
820,000 
115,000 
100,000 
140,000 
115,000 
75,900 
975,000 
620,000 
175,900 
465,900 
50,000 
680,000 
145,000 
56,900 
270,000 | 
155,000 
300,000 | 
210,000 
625,000 
140,000 
.200,000 | 
210,000 
345,000 
85,000 
140,000 
295,000 
725,000 
75,000 
150,000 
56,000 
525,000 
435,000 
150,000 
150,000 
510,000 | 
3,000,000 
145,000 
5,275,900 
90,000 
70,000 
540,000 
500,000 | 
665,000 | 
285,000 | 
125,000 
115,000 
600,000 
5,650,000 
100,900 
675,000 
550,000 | 
140,000 
122,500 
100,000 
90,000 
150,000 
230,000 
210,000 
85,000 
215,000 
160,000 
215,000 
85,000 
125,000 
375,000 | 
100,000 
455,000 
350,000 
85,000 
95,000 
300,000 
175,000 | 
120,000 | 
80,000 
160,000 
315,000 
400,000 
415,000 
390,000 
515,000 | 
825,000 | 
350,000 
2,000,000 
450,000 
185,000 
300,000 
575,000 
255.000 
760,000 
725,000 
210,000 
460,000 
848.000 


*Findlay, Ohio 
Fla. 
Fort Valley, Ga. 
*Fort Worth, Tex., 


Fostoria, Ohio 


French Lick, Ind. 

Gallup, N. Mex. .. 

*Galveston, Tex., I. 8. 

*Glen Cove, N. ¥. ..s.cssccccccece . 
*Glendale, Calif. 

*Gloucester, Mass. 

Grafton, N. Dak. 

*Grand Island, Nebr. 

*Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*Grove City, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


*Hempstead, N. Y. ...... aeesbvesee 
“High Point. WN. C. ....ccrcsccccsee 
*Honolulu, Hawali-I. S. 
*Huntington. W. Va. .....ccccccces 
*Jackson, Mich. 

*Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksop, Tenn. ...... 
*Jacksonville, Fla., 


*Joliet, Ill. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
*Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
*Lexington, Kv. 
Long Beach. Calif. 
*Longview, Wash. . 
*Louisville, Kv., M. 


Lynchburg, Va 


Rate Cases 


braska from which they apply and prejudi- 
cial to Atchison and in violation of the 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket 17000, Part 2, 
for application between points in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

No. 24678.—Skelly Oil Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.. v. Ahnapee & Western Railway. 
Against rates and charges on iron and steel 
storage cabinets from points in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missour|, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin, 
on the one hand to storage warehouses in 
Kansas City, St. Louis. Des Moines, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Chicago, Milwaukee and Tulsa 
and Lyman, Okla. 

No. 24679.—Baldwin & Burke Safe Com- 
pany. Los Angeles, Calif.. v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against car- 
load commodity rates on iron or steel safes, 
vaults and parts between points in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and California. 

No. 24680.—El Paso Natural Gas Company, 
El Paso, Tex., v. Texas-New Mexico Railway. 
Against rates on steel pipe from Milwaukee 
and North Milwaukee to Wink, Tex. 


| Missouri 
| 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Treasury 
Balance Is $19,176,455 


The State treasury of Missouri had a 
balance of $19,176,455 in all funds at the 
close of business on Aug. 31, 1931, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the State 
Treasurer, Larry Brunk. 


The report shows receipts of $3,465,036 
during the month of August and dis- 
bursements of $6,459,377. 


The State revenue fund has a balance 
of $1,351,166; the blind pension fund, $1,- 
388,269; the State road fund, $3,367,667; 
State highway department fund, $4,290,644; 
and the State school funds, $3,372,768. 


The report further reveals that the 
bonded indebtedness of the State is now 


| $98,000,000, of which $11,680,000 is in State Bills discounted: 


soldier bonus bonds and the remainder in 
State road bonds. 


A. T. & T. Earnings Shown 


For Seven-months Period 


Current earnings of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in July and 
during the first seven months of 1931, as 
compared to corresponding periods of last 
year, were made public Sept. 10 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as re- 
ported to the Commission. The statement 
follows in full text: 

JULY 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net oper. income 
SEVEN MONTHS 


Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net oper. income 


1931 
$8,981,592 
3,274,532 
2,704,112 


1930 
$9,280,941 
2,679,053 
2,204,432 


65,382,486 
24,769,783 
20,146,617 


67,470,526 
24,284,805 
19,890,967 


700,000 
395,000 
135,000 
300,000 
140,000 
160,000 
90,000 
175,000 
180,000 
555,000 
65,000 
235,000 
105,000 
4,150,000 
450,000 
195,000 
390,000 
180,000 
1,045,000 
75,000 
75,000 
70,000 
60,000 
285,000 
10,700,000 
2,500,000 
9,500,000 
200,000 
800,000 
1,925,000 
160,000 
490,000 
150,000 
150,000 
740,000 
145,000 
59,500 
180,000 
200,000 
210,000 
200,000 
800,000 
100,000 
165,000 


4,200,000 
9,750,000 
1,080,000 
93,000 
152,000 
220,000 
115,000 
850,000 
95,000 
130,000 
105,000 
240,000 
14,500 
565,000 
1,700,000 


Macon, Ga. 
Manchester, Conn. 
Mankato, Minn. ... 
*Marshfield, Oreg 
Maywood, Ill. 
McKeesport, . 
*Memphis, Tenn., . 
Merced, Calif. .....--s.seeeereeees e 
*Meridian, Miss. 
Miami, Fia., Q. S. 
Miami, Okla. .....--+eeeeee cows 
Middleboro, Mass. ... 
*Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Mobile, Ala., M. H. 
Modesto, Calif. 
*Monroe, La. 
*Monterey, Calif. 
*Montgomery, Ala. 
Morgan City, La. 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
Newcastle, Wyo. 
*New Kensington, Pa. 
*New York City, N. Y., Ct. H. ..... 
New York City, N. Y., M. H. ...... 
New York City, N. Y., P. O. Annex 
*Niagara Falls, N. Y. ....+esseeeees 
Norfolk, Va., M. H. ....ceccceeseces 
*Norfolk, Va. 
Norman, Okla. 
*Norristown, Pa. 
Norwalk, Ohio 
Nyack, N. Y. ... 
*Omaha, Nebr., 
Oroville, Calif. 
Oroville, Wash., B. 8. 
*Painesville, Ohio 
*Palm Beach. Fla. 
*Palo Alto, Calif. oo 
*Patchogue, N. Y. .-cereeecseeeee . 
*Paterson, N. J. 
Peru, Ill. 
Petaluma, Call. ov. ccoccscvvancavese 
*Philadelphia, 
Apprs. Stores .... 
*Philadelphia, Pa., P. O. ......++.- 
*Phoentx, ALiZ. ....ceccecesevvccece 
Pikeville, Ky. 
Plainview, Tex. 
*Pocatello, Idaho 
Port Huron, Mich. ... 
*Portland, Me., P. O. . 
*Princeton, N. J. ..... 
*Princeton, W. Va 
Provincetown, Mass. 
PERAIMST, BEARER. cccccccccccccossoss ° 
Reedy Island, Del., Q. S. ......+.. 
*Reno. Nev 
*Rochester, N. Y. 
*Rockford, Ill. . 
*Rockland, Mass. 
Rogersville, Tenn. .......... 
Roosville, Mont., B. 8S. 
Rouses Point, N. Y., B. S. . 
*Sacramento, Calif. 
*St. Louis, Mo., Ct. H. 
*St. Paul, Minn. 
*Salem, Mass... 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Benito, Tex. 
MIOMEOOG, (BER. occ ceccsccaneétonee 
*San Francisco, Calif., O. B. .... 
*San Francisco, Calif. 
San Ysidro, Calif., B. ae ae 
Sapulpa, Okla. .........-cesecceee 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Springfield. Ohio 
Sturgis, Mich. ... 
Sweetgrass, Mont., 
*Terre Haute, Ind. 
*Texarkana. Ark. 
Texas City, Tex. ......cccoccccccece 
Thermopolis, Wy. .....+sseeeeeee 
Troy, Ohio 
Uniontown, Pa. . 
Wadesboro, N. C. ese 
Waukegan, Tl. ...cccccpecccccccsce 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
Westminster, Md. 
Williamsport, Pa. .. 
Williamstown, Mass. . 
Winchester, Ind. ..... 
Wisconsin Rapids, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
*Yuma, Artz. 
*Newark, N. J. 
Savannah, Ga., 
*Waltham, Mass. 
West Point, Ga. 
*Archives Building (D. C.) 
*Central heating plant (D. C.) .... 
*Coast Guard Building 
*Justice Building 
*Landscape work, triangle, 15th 
and Pennsylvania Ave. ......... 
*Post Office Dept. Bldg. .......... 


115,000 
70,000 
59,000 

153,000 

1,300,000 
3,825,000 
2,700,000 

360,000 

200,000 

125,000 

100,000 

3,050,000 

750,000 

105,000 

150,000 

1,025,000 

740,000 

125,000 
61,000 

600,000 

790,000 
80,000 
90,000 


65,000 
8,750,000 
4,857,023 
3,000,000 

12,000,000 


50,000 
10,300,000 


$178,776,523 


*Assigned to private archtiect. 


Projects where sites have been acquired 


|and plans not yet taken up: 


Douglas, Ariz.. B. S. 

Jersey City, N. J. .cccccccece 
Ketchikan, Alaska 

Lockport, N. Y. 

Pine Bluff, Ark 

Urbana, Ohio 

Vincennes, Ind. .... 

Watertown, S. Dak. 

Tamaqua, Pa. ....-.+e0e eccecscccee 


$65,000 
455,000 
10,000 
80,000 
55,000 
130,000 
145,000 
120,000 
125,000 
$1,185,000 


Total 





Ninety-Third Consecuti 


The regular quarterly dividen 
ber 30, 1951 of 40c per share o 


ve Quarteny Dividend 


d for quarter ending Septem- 
n the No Par Preferred Stock 


has been declared payable October 1, 1931 to stockholders 
of record as of the 16th day of September, 1931 at 3 P. M. 


The usual dividend on the (¢ 


Yommon Stock has been de- 


clared payable October 1, 1931 to stockholders of record 


as of the 30th day of Septemt 


(Signed) 
September 8, 1931 


per, 1931. 
Cc, A. BENNETT, 


Senior Vice-President and Treasurer. 





FINANCIAL 


NOTICE TO F 


NOTICES 


ILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO 
against 


ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


American Union Bank 


heretofore conducting business in the Borough of Manhattan, City and State ef 


New York to present said claims to me and to make proper pi 


{ thereof at 


$40 Fighth Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, the main office 


of said bank, 


on or before the 17th day of September, 1931, the last day 
for presenting such claims being the 17th day of Sep- 


tember, 1931. 


After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 18th day of August, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York in charge of the 


American Union Bank in Liquidation. 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








| 


| Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold with Federal reserve agents oka eh 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
| Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves .... . ecceccvcccece 
Reserves other than GOld .....cccccecscescccsceesessccceees 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve « cash 


Secured by United States Government obligations .. 
Other bills discounted ; 


! Total bills discounted ........... 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills 


eee ween eeseeeeseeses 
eee eee eee eer eeeeeees 


eee eeeesesens 


Total United States Government securities ........ 
Other securities 
Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks Cedsees 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises .... 
All other resources 


Total resqurces 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
| Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank . 
Other deposits 


seeeeeeeeeesoes 


Peer e ee eee reese eeeeseeee ee eeeeeds 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability item: 
Capital paid in 
Surplus .. 
All other 


liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the 
' and Chicago on Sept. 9 and Sept. 2, 
being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


eee eww ew ere eee eeeeeeseseese 


LOANS—tOtAl ...cccecscccsccverenccecceseecessecssesecssecess 


| OM SECUTITICS ...ccccccccccccccccccscccccecescesccsececcces 
All other 
Investments—total 


Peewee eeeeressens 


SREP eee eee ere eee eee eases eee eee eseeeees 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .... 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .,. 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks ...... 
For account of others 


eee cere eeeeeeeseees 


se eeeee 


TOCA] .ccccccccscccccccccsccceces see eeeeseeceeseeeeseeees 
On demand 
On time .. 


Cee meee eee eeneer eee ene e eee wee eer ereeeeeseeeee 


emma reese reer eeerenereeee Sermo reer eeeeereresesees 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


* 


eee eeeeeeeeseeeeseseses 


Loans—total ........ccese. eeccce OPES TITETIeri rrr Tritt rit it) 
On securities .. 
All other 

Investments—total 


eee Ree meee eee eee eee eee eee eres ee eeeeee® 


eee eT Ce Eee U COCO STOO COOC Cer O CT eerie 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve ba 
Cash in vault . 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ...... 
Government deposits . 
Due from banks 
Due to banks ee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ..... 


ee eee wees reeeeees 


| 





1931, and on Sept. 10, 


As of Sept. 9. Made Public Sept. 10 


9-9-31 
2,190,648 
29,731 


2,220,379 
419,228 
839,439 

3,470,046 
158,717 

3,628,763 

67,891 


113,123 
147,109 
260,232 
197,788 


292,027 
18,962 
417,076 
728,065 
6,267 


1,192,352 
10,746 
14,794 

440,305 
59,109 
35,104 


5,449,064 
2,010,322 


2,289,756 
30,575 
207,415 
25,984 


2,553,730 
427.036 
167,063 
274,636 

16,277 


5,449,064 
79.5% 
231,260 


9-2-31 
2,164,613 
29,889 


2.194.502 
430,354 
840,104 

3,464,960 
167,958 


3,632,418 
71,170 


107,959 
149,326 
257,285 
197,868 


292,137 
18,973 
416,998 
728,108 
6,252 
1,189,513 
17,913 
14,622 
445,260 
59,086 
33,933 


5,464,415 
1,958,203 


2,373,917 
39,857 
178,136 
24,871 
2,616,781 
431,864 
167,079 
274,636 
15,852 


5,464,415 
79.4% 
230,004 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


9-10-30 | 
1,550,956 
35,375 
1,586,331 
576.970 
796.299 
2,959,600 
152,890 
3,112,490 
72,412 
57,3 
125,827 
183,195 
193,120 


58,074 
317,380 
226.579 

~ 602,033 

6.772 


985,120 
704 
20,409 
538,643 
59,642 
16,957 


4,806,377 
1,351,250 


2,428,290 
21,176 
6,528 
20,639 


2,476,633 
516,391 
169,830 
276,936 

15,337 


4,806,377 
81.3% 
458,450 


central reserve cities of New York 
1930, were as follows, the figures 


9-9-31 
7,666 


5,017 
2,643 
2'374 


9-2-31 
7,692 


5,072 


2,683 
2,389 
2,620 
1,588 
1,032 
811 
53 
5,708 
1,107 
15 
86 
1,107 
8 


983 
220 
163 


1,366 
977 


389 


1,797 


1,243 


725 

518 

554 

322 
232 
205 
15 
1,203 
528 

3 
157 
314 


9-10-30 
8,041 


5,933 


3,523 
2,409 
2,109 
1,083 
1,026 
800 
46 
5,554 
1,443 
85 
1,017 


1,614 
770 
759 

3,143 

2,542 
602 


2,031 


1,559 
940 
619 
471 
193 
278 
184 

13 

1,285 

669 


"165 
363 


Reserve Credit 


Outstanding in 
Larger Volume 


Daily Average Greater for 
Preceding Week and Same 
Period Last Year, States 
Reserve Board 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ending Sept. 9 as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board Sept. 10 was 
$1,232,000,000, an incrase of $8,000,000 com- 
pared with the preceding week and of 
$203,000.000 compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1930. 

On Sept. 9 total reserve bank credit 
amcunted to $1,216,000,000, a decrease of 
$5,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with a decrease of $84,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and in- 
creases of $4,000,000 in Treasury currency. 
adjusted, and $2,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock offset in part by increases of $57,- 
000,000 in money in circulation and $29,- 
000,000 in unexvended capital funds, non- 
member deposits, etc. 


Holdings of Bills 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank ® 
of New York, and increased $6,000,000 at 
San Francisco, $3,000,000 at Philadelphia 
and $3,000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought in 
open market and of United States se- 
curities were practically unchanged. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined on Sept. 9 
and Sept. 2, 1931, and Sept. 10, 1930, are 


shown in tabular form in an adjoining 
column, 


National Banks Retain 
Depreciated Securities 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

bonds, they doubtlessly would be forced to 
dump bonds on the market. This would 
result in further depressing their quoted 
vaiues, and complicate conditions, as well 
as disturb the confidence of the investing 
public. On the other hand, under the 
Comptroller’s policy, the bonds are re- 
tailed at full price, denoting implicit con- 
fidence, and making for security and 
steadiness in the bond market. 

To carry out the policy inaugurated a 
year ago, national bank examiners have 
been given considerable latitude. As con- 
ditions have changed, however, the policy 
has been modified, the Comptroller always 
seeking to afford fullest possible protec- 
tion to the public. 

Although many of the larger national 
banks would be but little affected by the 
decline in the prices of bonds they hold, 
it is nevertheless true, on the other hand, 
that some of them would feel keenly the 
writing off of these depreciations, and 
even might be placed in embarassing 
positions. 

The policy was embarked upon by the 
Comptroller only after full conferences 
with officials of the Treasury and with 
leading bankers, and it was generally 
construed to be sound. Continuance of 
the practice likewise has been generally 
approved. 


—| A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Net income of COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY for the 
three months ended June 30, 1931, was equivalent to $2.67 
a share on the 1,527,186 shares outstanding. This compares 
favorably with the net income for the same period of 1930, 
which was $2.66 a share earned on 1,378,556 shares. Net 
income for the first half of 1951 was $517,851 greater than 
for the first half of 1930. Commonwealth Edison stock is 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. Stockholders now 


number in excess of 57,000. 


Uritity SEcurItTIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


Louisville 


Des Moines 


Indianapolis 
Tulsa 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


New York 


Boston 


Richmond 


Washington 
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Bay State to Call Germany Is Largest Recipient 
Of American Capital Abroad 


Auto Insuranee Creat Britain Ranks Second in Amount of | :22°cP the “tart: sct’ of W022. Gealing with 


Funds Invested in Foreign Countries 


Extra Session on | 





System of Demerit Rating 
i ’ ° “| Germany leads all European countries 
To Be Considered by Legs in the amount of long-term American 
° ot capital invested, according to a new es- 
islature, According tO | timate of American, investments abroad 
. ; which has just been made public by the 
Governor Ely Department of Commerce. 
aa The total for all Europe is $4,929,277,000, 
[Continued from Page 7.) ‘of which $1,468,648,000 is of the direct or 
each claim given due consideration, the| property holding type, and $3,460,629,000 
statistics compiled by the bureau with the!is in the form of securities or portfolio 
premiums, losses and other information | investment. 
are verified by a deputy commissioner; Ryssian securities are not included 
of insurance, with a corps of clerks under «<ince their value is so problematical.” 
him. American corporations operating in Rus- 
Now if 79 insurance companies, each; sia do so under contract, the bulletin 
under the supervision of its own State, as! declares, and “can not be considered as 
well as the supervision of ours, can put| having investments there.” 
anything over on the examiners as to the, ‘The section of the bulletin dealing with 
actual losses of their business, then there| oyr European investments follows in full 
is something wrong with the Commissioner text: 
and his corps of assistants. 


The system is certainly complete. The Germany Heavy Recipient 


check upon insurance losses is definite Of Long-time Capital 


and complete. 
Method of Rate Making Germany.—Germany has been the re- 
ss : -¢ cipient of a larger amount of American 
I next discuss with you the method of long-term capital than any other Euro- 


ae oe “fe ‘oc aaa pean country. Approximately 130 sep- 
stand after four years of this compulsory arate stock and bond issues, of which the 
1] » ho the losses run These losses American share outstanding totals $1,- 
oe pp Pag ae F item is the | 177,000,000, constitute the largest part 
oe caer ss aia: a of the American investment in Germany. 
second item the estimated payments upon Practically all of this tremendous sum 

may be considered as datiffg from October, 


claims accrued during the year but not 1994 when the $110,000,000 American share 
yet settled or paid. of the Dawes plan loan for the govern- 
These estimated losses are set up by’ ment of the German Republic was offered 
the companies as a reserve. That is, SO jn this country. During the four years 
much money is set aside to meet the peginning with 1925 over $1,000,000,000 of 
claims when they are settled. As a matter German bonds were floated here. There 
of fact, it has been found in past years probably has never before been so large 
that the reserve set up in this manner g movement of long-term capital between 
have been underestimated. They have two countries in such a short time. 
been too low. I shall speak of these two ne postwar movement is not the only 


items as one. I shall speak of them as occasion on which American capital has 
constituting the losses. é gone to Germany. In 1900 German Em- 

When the losses have been determined pire 4 per cent treasury notes were of- 
a sum must then be added to cover the fered in the United States and a sub- 
expense of the companies in doing the stantial sum taken here. These notes were 
business. Experience teaches that it costs only of four and five year terms and were 
so many cents out of each dollar col- | thought to have been repatriated before 
lected to get the business, so many cents maturity. During the same year City of 
to investigate and settle the claims, so Cologne and Free City of Hamburg bonds 
many cents for administration. were offered and purchased in New York. 

It has also been the practice to allow Again in 1901, 1908, and at the beginning 
so many cents out of each dollar as the of the World War, obligations of the Em- 
expected profit to the companies for do- pire were sold in the United States. How- 
ing the business. The sum of all these ever, none of these are still outstanding 
items, the losses, expenses and the profits The class of German securities held in 


makes the rates. the United States in the largest amount 

In fixing the rates for 1930, the Com- is composed of government guaranteed or 
missioner allowed 64'2 cents out of every controlled corporate issues. ‘(See Table 5.) 
dollar to cover the claims that might be) Municipal and other government public 
made against the companies. The com-_ utility company bonds amount to nearly 
panies actually paid or set aside in reserves $235.000,000, while government-guaranteed 
approved by examiners 80 cents out of banking obligations outstanding total 
every $1. This has been the history since | $167,000.000. The balance of over $12,- 
1927. In 1930 the actual losses exgeeded 000,000 is made up of miscellaneous mu- 
the estimates by 15 per cent nicipal and state enterprises 

Private corporate securities follow in 
volume. Over 50 per cent of these are ob- 
ligations of manufacturing corporations, 
followed by a miscellaneous group, includ- 


i ; ing shipping companies, religious organ- 
This is what the companies designate as jzations. banking. public utility, and min- 


the cost of getting the business. Your | ing enterprises. 
agent ey keeps aan cent - — Including direct investments, it is esti- 
premium. you pay $85 for a policy, he mated that at the end of 1f ver $290.- 
keeps $8.50 If you pay $25, he keeps $2.50. of 1930 over $290, 
In addition to the cost of getting the employed in public utilities in Germany. 
business. which is 12 cents out of every over $339),000,000 in manufacturing and 
$1, the Commissioner in the past has al- | $21¢.000.000 in banking : 
lowed 10 cents out of every $1 as the cost 
of the companies for investigating, settling Qutstanding Securities 
or trying the cases in court. Of Nati 1G - 
The bureau to which I made reference f National Government 
a short while ago, is supported out of Purely governmental securities outstand- 





Share of the Premium 
Under the present rates, 12 cents out of 
every $1 collected goes to the agents and 
the field supervisors of the companies 


the premiums and takes 1 cent out of|ing are principally the obligations of the | 


every dollar. The administrative cost of | National Government. (Some large credits 
the companies, under the methods now! granted to the German government by 
pursued, takes 7% cents out of every dol- American and _ international groups of 
lar. The taxes which the companies pay banks during 1930 are not included in 
takes 2.04 cents out of every dollar and these figures because they were short-term 
the Commissioner during the four years, Investments.) Among the municipal is- 
of this law has allowed the companies in} Sues were several by the cities of Berlin 
fixing the rates 2's cents out of every, and Frankfort-on-the-Main and the con- 
dollar as estimated profit solidated municipal loans ° 

These figures make approximately 35 Several new manufacturing affiliations 
cents out of every dollar. Subtracting this;and branches were established in Ger- 
35 cents from the dollar leaves 65 cents Many during 1930. The affiliation of 
to pay the losses, hut if the Commis-| American with German corporations 
sioner’s figures are cofrect, the losses have through holdings of minority interests 
been 80 cents and the difference between | important in other years, was prominent 
80 cents and the 65 cents is an stimated! again in 1930 
loss to the companies. 
this they have the 2'2 cents allowed for | portant, were increased considerably. 
profit and such interest as accumulated 





high interest rates have been very at- 
tractive to Belgian investors. 
these issues—the 8’s of 1921—was called 
and redeemed on Feb. 1, 1931.) 


zechoslovakia (krone) 29626 | and 1's per cent Treasury certificates, ag- een auth : F ahi 4 Y ‘ ‘. 
Investments in France are comprised’ Denmark (krone) ......... ‘| 26.7295 | gregating $1,100,000,000, as the Treasury's seribtions miedo’ received, A; total sub Road, I. C. C. Is Told 
primarily of the various classes of gov England (pound) ...... . oct mid-September financing, were announced A B dicate fected 
y of ‘ sses - BRR ox i50% 2.5158 , Pew y i 7 

‘nmental iss Idi f France. (franc) ite y9003 Sept. 10 by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary | poston nes $43.982.050  $39.375.050 [Continued from Page 7.] 
ernmental issues and small holdings 0 Germany (reichsmark) 23.3094 Of the Treasury. NEW YORK «52.5600. 282,237,900 228,950.850| Swinney, “we were rather in doubt, due 
private corporate securities. The Amer- Greece (drachma) 1.2948 Of the total subscriptions of $940,559,550 a sce la been eees aie a tas aae to lack of experience anywhere in that 
. : garv ong 7.4475 : ; ! c mes es 5, 0 633, : - 
ican share of the National Government| Hupsary (pengo) .... Tr agra received on the $800,000,000 bond issue, the Richmond 46118100 .42605.600 | fleld, as to just what the best method of 
obligations outstanding at the end of 1930; Netherlands (guilder) 40.3398 Treasury allotted $803,294.000, the sub- Atlanta ......... +++» $5,827,800 51,033.80 meeting the declining revenues would be. 
ae ” at - ,» Norway (krone) ........+. 26.7302 | scriptions being allocated on a graduated Chicago » 64,304,550 60,286,550 We tried very thoroughly the theory of 
was $137,000,000, while the bonds of the’ pojand (zloty) 11.1970 | scale, “h aan oe nar cut perp rehabilitating our electric railway lines. 

sae ae > " . " nts -ail.. Port l scudo) 4.4195 . id stakiniiinitl iii tata ‘ Inneapolls .... 9.18% .90 Lee. cow 'aVS j 
government guaranteed or controlled rail marin vie e Dass 5945 Total subscriptions received for the | kansas City . 39'947 100 30'065.900 We think we always maintained those 
roads totaled $87,000,000. It is very prob- | Spain (peseta) ...... "** 99010 $300,000,000 certificate offering were $1,- Dallas 57.385.150 50,295,150 electric lines in a high state of efficiency 
able, however, that repatriation has} Sweden (krona) ..... 4 26.7561 | 251,196,000. The Treasury accepted $314,- San Francisco 60,512,150 49,774,150 and repair. But we went further in 1926 
: tie aa , . Anite "| Switzerland (franc) -+++ 19.5015 979,500, all of which represented exchange Treasury 1,801,050 1.641.550 and 1927 in bringing the track up to a 
ee, ee ee eee Hong Rong (aoliar) .. 2 .ccsokes. 93.9821 Subscriptions. The totai of exchange sub- | Tota) $940,559,550 $803,294.40 | Very high state of dependability and re- 
as well as of French provincial and mu-| China (Shanghai taei) 30.2410 scriptions received was $523,786,000. The| , _ | pair; laid heavy ballast, heavier rails, and 
nicipal securities. The rising tide of pros-| China (Mexican dollar) ’ 218125 announcement follows in full text: The total amount of subscriptions re- new ties. We bought the best electric cars 
perity in France since the stabilization) China (Yuan dollar) .....ss+sseess aa ae Secretary Mellon today (Sept. 10) an- ceived for Treasury Certificates of In-, that had been built, and even better than 
of the franc, coupled with the high in-| Tapes Mr oeay. echo) news 00 $s > ie 3696 nounced the final subscription and allot- debtedness of Series TS-1932, dated Sept. Some that had theretofore been built in 
terest rates and the relatively low prices} Singapore (dollar) ....... 56.0208 ment totals, by Federal reserve districts, an effort to afford the public the highest 


000,000 of American long-term capital was | 


[ Managerial interests in | 
Of course, against |German public utilities, previously unim- | 


Great Britain—Great Britain is second 


funds may draw from deposits or invest- among fhe European countries in the yol- 


ments. 
The statement of reliable persons indi- industries and securities 


ume of American capital invested in its 
More than two- 


cates that for the four years of the law's) thirds of the total of $641,000.000 con- 


operation the companies doing business 
have in the aggregate lost $9,000,000. half of the direct 


7, asaae Meams Accsiaantn manufacturing enterprises. 


I do not express any opinion as to its 
accuracy, but I have made careful exam- 


sists of direct investments, and more than 
investments are’ in 
There were 
several additions to the number of branch 
factories in England during 1930: in fact. 


‘ . that was the prince » fie ike : 
ination of facts and figures which indi- ie principle field in which our 


: investments there crease 
cate clearly that the losses from accidents S serennen. 


is greatly in excess of the estimates upon 


am sure that the companies have lost 


American holdings of British securities 


} , are principally of two types, namely. Na- | 
which the rates have been based, and I tional Government obiigations and “Amer- 


ican shares.” he ; issue 
money unless they have been able to save a er ae a Rtg aero issue of 
it out of the cost of administration or) = * 7 overnment 52's listed in Table 


; 2 5. is > ; ane . ; F 
claim expense, and the 2's-cent profit. | >: 35 the only one still outstanding of al 


Let’s talk dollars and cents. 


A 1| 
The pre- the British loans floated in the United 


miums collected under this law in 1930 States during the World War. It is im- 


amounted to $21,374,830. The 
amounted to $16,390,858. 


inaahe possible to estimate how much of this is 
still held in this country; but the reduc- 


For personal injuries alone, with no ‘0m in the volume of the American in- 


property damage accounted for, automo- vestment in those particular bonds may 
bile accidents have resulted in damage to M@Ve been completely offset by purchases 
persons during the year 1930 amounting | °f Other British sterling issues, and of the 


be more than $16,000,000. These figures ““™erican shares” 
eave the 79 companies approximately $5,- oe . 
000,000 with which to operate the business. British Bonds Listed 
It is reported that it has cost the com-'Qm New York M : 
as w York Marke . 
panies $8,000,000 to administer the busi- rket 
ness in 1930. : 
I give you these figures without com- of 1930, to over 
ment. 
companies. 


of British corporations 


$70,000,000 


persons who have been injured by auto- @d of the 5's to 
mobiles on our highways. 


* not shown. 


The latter alone amounted, at the end 
American 
I am not defending the insurance holdings of sterling issues at that time 

Forget for a moment whether Were probably larger than they might have 
$5,000,000 or $8,000,000 is enough money been otherwise, because early in 1928 $12,- 
to conduct a business which pays out 000,000,000 of British Government bonds 
$16,000,000. There is one thing that stands | Were listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
out above all else in these figures.* Think change to facilitate trading in them. Dur- 
of it—32,000 claims and more than $16,- 198 1930. sales of the 5'2’s amounted to | sidiary 
000,000 paid out annually to compensate $5,262,000, of the sterling 4's to $1,340.000. ( 
$238,000. The above 
t is worse than figures only indicate that some of these 








As of Sept. 10 


New York, Sept. 10—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon tcday for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 14.0470 
DORI CUEIBA) cicécccocvisvecaace 13.9048 
Bulgaria (lev) . 7143 


Final subscription 
(One of 


15 offering of 3 per 










of those bonds in the United States ‘es- 
pecially during 1929 and 1930), made it 
both possible and profitable for French 


Canada (dollar) .......++ 
Cuba (peso) 


tae :. 100.0273 
Mexico (peso) .........6+ 


Treasury s 
35,5000 Treasury bonds of 


: 2 Y4sq cent Treasury certificates of indebtedness represented exchange subscriptions in, “We consider the private automobile is 
investors . . : Argentina (peso, gold) 63.4459 z oe 5 ehh ate , 
investors to repurchase them. Their quo-| Brazil (milreis) ......:.. 61500 | of Series TS-1932. payment for which Treasury Certificates responsible almost entirely for the decline 
tations rose substantially during the first! Chile (peso) 12.0632 The totei amount of subscriptions re- of Indebtedness of Series TS-1931 and| iM our electric railway revenues. It may 
few months of 1930, largely, it is said, SATE (peso) pope ceived for 3 per cent Treasury bonds of| Series TS2-1931, both maturing Sept. 15 be true that the commercial bus opera- 
pr > 10 4 Colombia (peso) 96.57 f . Fae oa. 5 e i . 1 ¢ . . 
under the stimulus of such buying. Bae chee eer 27.8750 | 1951-55, dated Sept. 15, 1931, was $940,-' 1931, were tendered. Such exchange sub- tions hgve added their part to the decline 


. 569,550. 
Direct Investments Made 


In Petroleum Industry 


\ The Department of the Seine 7's offered 
in 1922 is the only French provincial issue 
offered in this country that is now out- ; - : 

: o ; tint from Page 7.1 Boston 
standing, while the municipal list is made [Con ued rbd of New York ... 
up of the 6 per cent loans to the cities | for reductions in government retirement, | philadelphia 
of Marseille, Lyon and Bordeaux and to and pension payments, salaries of govern- Cleveland 


+ 5 he . Richmond 
the City of Soissons. ment employes and for a 10 per cent re-) Atlanta 


Direct investments have been made prin-| quction in general government expendi- Chicago 


i { St. Louis ; 
cipally in the manufacturing, petroleum ; j i 

: ; : ; , *} tures; while the Banco de la Nacion, in- “Minneapolis .. 
and public utility industries. The petro- . e , 


oki rity . " Kansas City 
leum properties are, ofcourse, entirely for | VOking its authority to control exchange  Hajas 


refining and distributing petroleum prod-' placed restrictions on the amount of peso’ San Francisco 
ucts. , Public utility holdings are largely exchange which private banks may sell Zone eMtaP Sees 
in the telephone field. without its previous consultation, and as- 
Italy follows France in the total volume} sumed full control of all exchange op- 
of American long-term capital invest-| erations originating in the Buenos Aires! 
ments. Security holdings are larger than! market. 
direct investments, but, contrary to the| 
condition in France, private corporate 
bonds comprised the largest class held. 
Repatriation is thought to have been rela- 


Trade Conditions Abroad 
Shown in Weekly Survey 


Total subscriptions 
scriptions received. C 


Total 


Changes Are 
In Status 


Edward 


- 
Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—Conditions continue California 


tively unimportant in the case of Italy. | discouraging in the Philippine Isiands, but of Banks, has announced 


; ‘ Glendora, closed 
Public utilities were the largest borrowers, |® Slight improvement is noted in the move- | ~ ¥ 


enterprises. 
Credit Consortium for Public Works and) Proved somewhat, although 
of the Italian Public Utility Credit Insti- collections remain unchanged from the} Regdick: Cloverdale 
tute are classified here as government- preceding week. Imports of foodstuffs Farmers Bank of Bu 
guaranteed corporate obligations. Invest- | 8d textiles have not improved, and busi- im aac 
ments by public utility and industrial cor- | €SS in automotive products continues dull, | Betgnts, meres 
porations ecbmprise about 30 per cent of | 

the total and amount to $121,000,000. fault, and at the end of 1930 were quoted 
_ American interests in Spain are mostly | on the New York Curb Exchange at prices 
in the form of corporate properties. The) yangine between 1 and 2's. Accordingly, Commissioner 
$3,000,000 item under National Govern-|they have not been included among our es paapere 
ment issues is an estimate of the por- present-day foreign investments, since silearenn er has anno 
tion of and internal Issue offered in 1930! their value is so problematical 

that was purchased by American bankers. | can corporations operating in Russia do land, closed. — 
Changes in the direct investments during | so under contract and can not be con- ,,Vebraska: George 
1930 occurred in both public utilities and! sidered as having investments there. cat 


: Gretna; 
manufacturing industries, principally the (Other sections of the report, dealing Shelby State Bank 
former. ; : Airs 


‘ 4 tail New York 
The amount of our investment in Por with investments in various sections of 
t : g : “| the world, will be printed in later issues.) 
tugal is shown in Table 4 as $17,546,000 | th : I 


Corporate issues comprise the largest 
part of the American interest in the 
Netherlands. They are composed princi- 
pally of debentures of the Royal Dutch 
| Co. and one of its subsidiaries. Our fig- 
ure, therefore, involves an unavoidable 
element of error in geographic distribu- 
tion, since that company is distinctly in- 
ternational in its operations. 


The j . jay | bution centers. Retail purchases have im-_| Bank, Chicago, perm 
The issues of the Italian | p credits. and? Bank of Cissna Park 


Henderson; State Ba 
izens State Bank of 
Marquette Park Stat 

Indiana: #@fhomas 


turers Safe Deposit 


American Investment Small 


| 
In Comparison in Holland ; 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 6 per cent 
| 


guilder bonds of 1922, floated jointly in 
New York and Amsterdam and quoted on 
the exchanges of both cities, were partic- 
ularly desired in the Netherlands. The 
offering price was below par, but since 
1925 the quotations have ranged between 
102", and 109',. Sales during 1930 on the 
New York Stock and Curb Exchanges 
totaled only $559,000, which is not a large | 
amount and indicates extensive previous | 
repatriation, 

Central Europe. — Among the central 
European countries, Germany, already 
discussed in considerable detail, has re- 
ceived the most American capital. Hun- 
gary, Austria, Switzerland, and Czecho- 
| slovakia follow, in the order of their im- 
| portance. National Government bonds 
are the principal items in the case of 
Austria and Switzerland 7 

Mortgage and banking institution bonds 
account for a considerable share of the 
American interest in Austria and Hun- 
gary. These are backed in large part 
by land and industrial mortgages 

Repatriation has undoubtedly been very 
important in the case of the Czechoslovak 
| and Swiss issues. The bonds still out- 
standing in cach case were parts of of- 
| ferings brought out between 1921 and 1926, 
drawing interest at 5'2 and 8 per cent, 


familiar and may have 


ry . . 

This closely knit gre 
{and not callable until 1932, 1933, or some 
substantial date, and then frequently at 
high premiums. For example, the Czecho- 
| Slovak 8's are redeemable as a whole only, 
on and after May 1, 1932, at 108. The 
Swiss Confederation 8's of 1920, which 
became callable at 105 on July 1, 1930 
were called Jan. 1, 1931. Such securities | 
would naturally be favored by home in- 
vestors, but the amount repatriated is 


In “X-CITY” is co 


securities bought by 
Holdings in Other Nations 


| 

{lso of Investment Type 
Other European’ Countries.—Security | 
holdings comprise the great bulk of Amer- | 
ican investment in Sweden, Norway, Den- | 
mark, Poland and Finland. This is par- | 
ticularly noticeable in the case of Sweden, 
due principally to American holdings of 
the bonds and debentures of the Swedish} 
Match Co., including its American sub- | 
Many foreign governments have 
received capital from the United States 
through the medium of this organization 


ing nearly 90% of the 


Industrial equipment 








Holdings of private corporate securities * P ‘ . 
war. issues are owned in the United States; | are relatively unimportant in the other Trac tors and cranes 
they do not give any very close indication countries | 





as to the amount so owned. 
“American shares” 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


="Sept. 8. 


country. 


Receipts : hae 

aoa - changes in this way 

Customs receipts ° 

Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax . 


$1,813,633.58 


Miscellaneous internal rev broader market made possible. 
enue 2.649.769.99 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,140 830.80 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 104,600.00 
Balance previous day 101,693.550.97 


Total $109,862,518.39 | 98S the market value, of American share 
Expenditures outstanding declined during 1930. 


General expenditures $21,815,567.45 Western and 





Southwestern Europe.- 


Interest on public @ebt ....... 158,250.18 
Refunds of receipts .......... 473,063.37 
Postal deficiency .........ceces 5,000,000.00 > Ne ng over 
Keineees Genel... teete* 1174.14 of the National Government. 
All other 71844519 vestments are large, especially in manu-| Railway 
“ — facturing and assembling enterprises 
ee $28,166.500.33 Belgian securities have . y be 
Public debt expenditures ° 929.795.00 Puss ave probebly been 
Balance today ............s+0: 80,766.222.97 
Total wocccoccccccesccececss $109,862,518.30 
‘ 


representing the or- 
dinary and preference shares of British Denmark. Finland. Norway, and Poland. 
corporations seem to be popular in this | A few provincial, municipal, and govern- 


The shares of more than 50 corporations, | cluded among the investments in these 
Made Public Sept. 10, 1931™™== with a value of over $70,000,000, are traded | countries. 


in on the New York Stock and Curb Ex- 


technical differences between stock issues 
oa ia 2,460,132.96 | in the two countries is overcome and a! ments in the Balkans, either direct or 
The list- | portfolio. 
ing of “American shares” has been possible | ernments are the larger in most of these 
a = since October, 1927, on the stock exchange | countries. 

$8.064.367.33 and since November, 1927, on the curb/ that area and in other countries not 
exchange, but the privilege was used most 
frequently in 1929. The number, as well the text are found in tables 4 and 5 


- occasion Was 
Two-thirds, or $179,000,000, of the Ameri- | in 1901 when American insurance com- 
can investment in Belgium is in the bonds panies and the public took close to $25,- 
Direct in- | 000,000 of the Vladikawhas & Southeastern / 


By this device the | portance with public utilities second. 
| 
| 
| 


——“" | range from 6's to 8's and were issued dur-| cent bonds of short maturity. 


ing the period from 1921 to 1926. Such | issues are still otustanding, are in de- 


Obligations of the National Govern- | 


ment bulk largest among our holdings in every kind 
Trucks and salesmen’s 


ment guaranteed corporate bonds are in- n ‘ 
Construction materials 


Of the government-guaranteed 
bonds, morigage banks are of chief im- 


Americans have relatively few invest- 
Loans to the national gov- 
The details of our holdings in 
specifically mentioned in other parts of 

Russian securities have frequently been 


offered in the United States. The first 
in February, 1900, and again 


4 per cent bonds, guaranteed 
by the Imperial Russian Government. In 
1916 American investors took $75,000,000 


repatriated to a considerable extent. They | of Imperial Government 5'% and 6'% per 


The 1916 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Subscriptions for Two Issues 
Are Allotted by the Treasury Bjames Private 


Secretary Mellon Announces Final Totals for 
Autumn Financing (Program 


by Federal ieserve districts, for the Sept. | ness, maturing Sept. 15, 1931, were treated 


99.3033 for the Sept. 15 offering of 3 per cent 


Subscriptions in 





Y 10VE Illinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public North Canton, and Louisville Bank 
|followed by manufacturing and banking |™ent of merchandise to provincial distri- Accounts, has announced 


Bank of Plano, Plano; Reddick State Bank, ferred its assets and 


Farmers Bank of North Henderson, North Citizens Bank 


announces 


closed ings Bank, Warren Helena Banking Co wrest 3 ; 5 : 
Cantley, State Finance Com- Helena; Ridgeville State Bank, Ridgeville| year 1929, although in point of mileage 
unced: Home Bank, Sa- Corners; Orangeville Savings Bank Co.,| it took twentieth place. ‘ 


Ameri- | vannah, charter issued 
announced 
Farmers State Bank, 


Joseph A 
tendent of Banks, has announced 








-Concentration - 





a monumental engineering feat accomplished, a anew business enter- 
prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 
remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 

But to a certain small, power- 


ful group, the entire operation is 
cussed for months. It rep- 
resents men, acquaint- 
ances, perhaps intimates. 
| Aas ect n/a NE RARER AS LETS 
which do 80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 90% of the 
banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the ‘ailroads haul- 
7 é 
They represent a market for: 


Furnaces and locomotives 


Machinery and machine tools of 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 
(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 


this powerf ul national market. 


The Guited States Daily 





~: — — 


‘Electric Line 















































































































Autos for Losses 


Wheeling Traction Company 
Is Facing Receivership as 
Traffic Decreases on its 





and allotment totals , which Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 


as cash subscriptions. All subscriptions 


cent Treasury bonds were allotted on a graduated scale. 















48, 1931, maturing Sept. 15, 1932, was $1,-| Gass of electric service that could be 
1951-55 and 1'% per 251,196,000. Of this amount, $523,786,000 given 


payment for) scriptions were allotted 60 per cent. All, !" our electric railway traffic; that is a 

sother subscriptions were rejected. matter of judgment. We think that the 

: | private automobile is almost entirely re- 

received, A; total cash subscriptions received, B; total exchange sub-| sponsible for it. In the creation of our 

total exchange subscriptions allotted, D commercial bus operations, it was in rec- 

D | ognition of the fact that the bus is a less 

#2.455.000 expensive unit to operate than an electric 

196.597,000 railway car. It is more flexible in that it 
6.492.000 covers a wider field of usefulness. 


A B 
$29,677,000 $25 586.000 
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590 114.706,500 
000 20.716,500 
oss ccenw ° 1,239,000 866.500 
ocesecesee 11,982,000 4.414.500 


125,755,000 





75.455,000 of transportation which we find a large 
6 eae section of the public desires to use, it ap- 
4si0 so, | Pears to us that if we stay in the trans- 
33.706,500 30,229,500 3.477.000 2.088.000 | portation business we are faced with a 
29,151,500 15,115,000 14,036,500 8.422.000 | transition from electric railway lines to 
1,000 . 1,000 1,000 | bus lines,” said Mr. Swinney. 
rr ae According to the profit’ and loss state- 
Pe ALO UY $925,798, 000 ment of the Wheeling Traction Company 
for the year -nding Dec. 31, 1930, as re- 


Announced thorized to operate branches at 32 Court St.| ported to the Commission in the carrier’s 
d and 1575 Pitkin Ave Brooklyn; Corn Ex-| annual report, the company had a debit 


". change Bank Trust Co., New York, and Corn f : . - 
of State Banks Exchange Safe Deposit Co.. New York, au- of $107,459.08 for the year 1930. 
Rainey, Superintendent 


thorized to open branches at Broadway and Its investment in road and equipment 
Glendora Bank, 








. $1,251,196.000 $314,279,500 


Gist St.. New York City of $6,065,378.25 represented a decrease of 


Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of < . 
Banks, has announced: North Canton Bank $17,015.42 as compared with the first of 


Louis. | the year, and its funded debt unmatured 
‘Avondale State Ville. have transferred their assets and lia- was stated as $2,770,000. e 
it issued. Peoples State Dilities to the George D. Harter Bank, Canton.| Statistics made public by the Commis- 


Cissna Park; First State Howard Savings Bank. eee wans-|sion for the year 1929, show passenger 
~ revenues of the line for that year of $1,- 


State Bank, Cloverdale: County Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon 7 F re 
ickingham. Buckingham: | Closed: Minerva Savings & Bank Co,,| 818,960 and freight revenue of $34,495, @ 


State Bank, Arlington, Minerva; Citizens Commercial Bank, Waynes-| total of $1,886,679, while expenses were 
State Bank, Hanover; field; Farmers & Merchants Bank, Leesburg; | placed at $1,523,822. The road had a defi- 


Jeffersonville; Home Savings ,; ; ‘ ‘ 
nk of Davis, Davis; Cit-| Bank, Metamora; Hoytville Bank Co., Hoyt- cit of $74,790 in net income for 1929. 


Herscher, Herscher, and ville; Point Place State Bank, Point Place; In point of total operating revenues, 
e Bank, Chicago, closed. State Savings Bank Co., Maumee; Union Savy-| the Wheeling Traction Company ranked 
D. Barr, Assistant Bank ings & Trust Co., Warren; American Exchange sixth out of 129 electric railways in the 


Citizens Loan & Bank, Canton; Citizens Commercial & Sav- pactern District of the country during the 


Peoples’ Bank, Mait- Orangeville, and Exchange _bank Bloomdale. No action’ has yet been taken by the 
Oregon: J Schamm, Superintendent o ~ . regar itti 
W. Woods, State Bank) Banks, has announced: State Bank of Sheri- Commission with regard a oe ge the 
Bank of Gretna,| dan, Sheridan, has sold deposit liabilities road to continue its reduced passenger 
Wynot, and, with sufficient assets to cover to First Na- fares in effect for another two months in 
Shelby closee. . tional Benk Sheridan hs diateal . ; an endeavor to stem the tide of falling 
Broderic Superin- Pennsylvania am i0ordon, Secretary . oe . ane ; . 4 
Manufac- of Banking. has snnounced: Bosak State Bank rey enues _The —- if approved, will 
Co., New York City, au- Scranton, closed be effective Sept. 13. 








HEN some huge financial 


venture is consummated, 


have their being in a world far 
wider than the limits of any sin- : 
been dis- vle city. They represent a com- 


munity which is the hearts 








of all the great cities of the 
country—“X-City,” a cita- 


yup del of money and power. 





neentrated the small group of corpo ‘ations 
the nation’s life insurance companies; the 
freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 
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How State Can Measure 
Efficiency of Its Employes 


System Adopted by California in Effort to 
Provide Adequate Data for Making Promo- 


tions and Salary Adjustments 


By ROLLAND H. VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


T IS the propose of this article to outline 
in detail three phases of the personnel 
work undertaken by California—the meas- 

urements of performance on the job, the 
handling of salary adjustments, and the fill- 
ing of positions. 

As to the first of these, we have, after a 
year of more or less cautious experimenta- 
tion, come to the conclusion that we should 
use the Probst service rating system which, 
I believe, a number of jurisdictions have 
adopted for portions of their respective serv- 
ices. There is no feeling on our part that 
the Probst system is a perfect measure of all 
the many variables that enter into perform- 
ance; or, indeed, that in our lifetime it will 
become a perfect instrument. It is astonish- 
ing to me, however, how through the use of 
this system we can learn with a reasonable 
degree of reliability and validity a large num- 
ber of significant facts about the persons to 
whom we are paying $30,000,000 a year. 
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Accordingly, with the concurrence of the 
Civil Service Commission, the administrative 
staff of the Division of Personnel and Organ- 
ization has been directed to obtain reports 
at six month fntervals for those State officers 
and employes who have served their appren- 
ticeship and at more frequent intervals for 
probationers, and to use these reports and 
the ratings based upon them as a basis for 
such administrative actions as salary adjust- 
ments, determining the order of layoff and 
reappointment, making promotions, apprais- 
ing the efficacy of the recruiting procedure, 
and bringing about the separation from the 
service of those officers and employes whose 
performance is not up to minimum standards. 


In ,considering pay adjustments, both up- 
ward and downward, we believe that the serv- 
ice ratings we are now getting make it pos- 
sible for us to‘discard, both in theory and in 
practice, the various automatic plans with 
all their ramifications as well as the time 
basis plans and the reliancé upon unsup- 
ported recommendations of department 
heads. This is a time when economy in pub- 
lic expenditures must ‘be observed. In many 
large public and private organizations, the 
plan has been adopted of making no salary 
or wage adjustments, while in a good many 
others resort has been had to the plan of 
cutting both rates of pay and the amount 
of employment. With the personnel tools 
now available we can not, in the California 
State service, content ourselves with any of 
these methods. We feel that in a period of 
depression it is just as much a mistake to 
treat in the same fashion the good, the aver- 
age, and the poor employe as it is in a time 
of prosperity to advance them all alike re- 
gardless of their deservingness. Therefore we 
are adopting the plan of certainly holding 
the total pay roll stationary and probably of 
reducing it materially. 
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This is to be done not by siashes in rates 
of pay nor by treating all officers and em- 
ployes of the same kind alike but by reduc- 
ing the personnel as vacancies occur where 
there has been over-manning, by discover- 
ing which are the good, the average, and the 
poor employes, and by adopting a method of 
adjusting pay both upward and downward 
which is closely related to the performance. 


Dangers Involved 
in Levying High 


Tax on Gasoline 


By 
Arthur H. Breed 


President Pro Tem., State 
Senate, State of California 
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ERE were 15 bills in the last Legislature 

attempting to tinker with the‘ gasoline 

tax, some proposing an increase. They 
all had different and varying purposes. This 
resort to gas tax to solve needs for additional 
public expenditures keeps up without abate- 
ment. We now have the suggestion that a 
part of present revenue be diverted; others 
that there be an increase of 1 cent a gallon 
for grade crossings and relief of unemploy- 
ment; and we even have a plan, earnestly 
promoted in my home county of Alameda, to 
have a district gas tax superimposed to pay 
for street improvements. I cannot attempt 
to enumerate al! the designs in process of 
development throughout the State to attack 
the gas tax. 

In other words, the gasoline tax has proved 
to be so acceptable and easy a method of 
raising revenue that it is placed in serious 
jeopardy by the schemes to exploit it for the 
benefit of this and that project. 


My protest is that we now have a gas tax 
which is as high as should be imposed on 
motorists, considering that they must also 
pay registration fees and local personal prop- 
erty taxes on their cars. 

The tax is working admirably, with the in- 
come fairly allocated in a business-like man- 
ner. The arrangement of 1 cent for new 
construction; 1 cent for maintenance, recon- 
struction and widening; and 1 cent for the 
counties, in proportion to registration, to be 
used in new construction and maintenance, 
has proved to be as equitable an allotment 
as could be devised. 

With the tax as it is, we can feel assured 
of reasonable development of our highway 
system and of its proper upkeep. Our pres- 
ent program is as sound and satisfactory as 
could be desired. 

We are taking $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 a 
year from the pockets of our motorisis by 
means of the gas tax, and I think that is 
enough. Every time the motorist buys 10 
gajjons of gasoline he is contributing a tax of 
30-cents. He is not complaining. It is essen- 
tially a metering tax, exacted according to 
use of the highways. 

Our well-worked-out plan for developing 
and maintaining our State highways has 
stood the test of several years’ experience. 
It would fn all probability be ruined if there 
is to be general enslaught on the gas tax. 


For the 10 per cent or so exceptionally pro- 
ficient officers and employes we are providing 
rapid advancement. For the 40 per cent or 
so who are average or a little above average 
in performance we are providing very slow 
advancement. For the 20 per cent or so who 
aré slightly below average, we are permitting 
no advancement but are attempting to im- 
prove the character of the service rendered. 

For the other 30 per cent who fall consider- 
ably below average we are not content merely 
to do nothing. Our first effort, of course, is 
to see if the causes that operate to bring 
about poor performance can be remedied. If 
not, we shall not hesitate to reduce the pay 
of those who are worthy of being kept in the 
service at all or to take steps to separate 
from the service those who are misplaced or 
who are temperamentally or otherwise in- 
capable of meeting the minimum standards 
which we think should be observed. It might 
be easier for us to adopt the plan in effect 
in many large public and private organiza- 
tions of treating all employes alike in these 
matters. Despite the difficulties, however, we 
believe that it is better both for the State as 
an employer ard for those officers and em- 
ployes who are rendering unsatisfactory serv- 
ice to adjust the pay downward or to bring 
about separations. 
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Our method of filling newly established 
positions or old positions when they become 
vacant is worthy of further discussion. This 
problem is of particular interest to me as Di- 
rector of Finance because it involves in a 
most intimate way the balancing of the 
budget as well as securing an efficient per- 
sonnel to carry on the State’s activities. 


As I see the problem there can be no in- 
telligent decision as to filling either an old 
or a new position without three-cornered co- 
operation from the budget authorities, the 
personnel authorities, and the department 
authorities. In the California State service 
we have taken infinite pains to secure this 
triple cooperation. The 
course, originates the request, which goes to 
the Division of Personnel and Organization. 
This request is referred to the budget staff, 
which considers it first, from the point of 
view of the need for establishing or continu- 
ing the position and, second, from the point 
of view of the availability of the funds for 
paying the incumbent. 


If the answer the budget staff makes to 
the department officer's request is affirmative, 
then the request goes back to the personnel 
staff, who once more, from their own angle 
and in view of their unique fund of informa- 
tion as to the organization of the depart- 
ment and the needs of the service, raise the 
question anew as to whether the position 
really is needed at all, as to whether it is 
properly classified, as to whether the schedule 
of pay is proper, and as to whether the 
proposed beginning rate of pay for the in- 
cumbent can be justified. If at any stage in 
this process there is need of additional in- 
formajion or if the request seems doubtful, 
then a representative of the department, a 
representative of the budget staff, and a 
representative of the personnel staff sit down 
around the table to discuss the matter. 
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One of the features of California's per- 
sonnel administration developed as an abso- 
lute check on every employe and every exist- 
ing and new position, is the new system of 
code number control which has been put 
into operation this year. So far as we know 
no other State has adopted anything com- 
parable to this new idea of controlling the 
employment of personnel so that budgetary 
provisions shall be strictly adhered to. This 
system, which at the direction of the Di- 
rector of Finance, was invented by a member 
of the staff of the Division of Budgets and 
Accounts of the State Department of Finance, 
gives a dual control over personnel employ- 
ment and budgetary expenditures. 


Every position in the State of California 
has been assigned an established position 
code number. The code numbers are made 
up of a digit, a letter, and one or two digits 
following the letter, indicating the classifica- 
tion, function, and title of position. The 
number of such positions within the particu- 
lar classification, function, and title, is indi- 
cated by a digit following a period after the 
first part of the code number. For example, 
the number 1B2.7 is defined as follows: The 
digit before the letter indicates the major 
classification such as administration, exami- 
nation, or investigation; the letter indicates 
the functions such as clerical and office, 
supervision, accounting, etc.; the digit fol- 
lowing the letter indicates the title of the 
position such as stenographer? clerk, tele- 
phone operator, etc.; the digit to the right 
of the period provides the individual identi- 
fying number for each of a number of similar 
positions. Thus 1B2.7 indicates that the posi- 
tion in question is one of seven stenographers 
used in the administration, clerical and office 
service of a given State agency. 

Each pay roll when submitted to the Divi- 
sion of Personnel and Organization must 
show the code number of the established 
position occupied by each employe listed on 
the pay roll. The establishing of each posi- 
tion and the assignment of the code numbers 
is approved by the Division of Budgets and 
Accounts in each fiscal year budget. 
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There is one other matter which should be 
mentioned and that is the participation of the 
organized employes in developing and operat- 
ing the State's personnel system. It seems to 
me that in a matter of this kind and magi- 
tude the employes have an essential part 
which is all to often disregarded, or, indeed, 
not recognized at all. At any rate it has 
been the policy of the management of Cali- 
fornia to encourage the employes to organize 
themselves. In February a State-wide organ- 
ization was formed. At present the member- 
ship of the California State Employes Asso- 
ciation exceeds 10,000 and is rapidly growing. 
There are various committees with ‘which, 
as Director of Finance, I keep in reasonably 
close touch; in addition, I have encouraged 
the staff of the Division of Personnel and 
Organization to maintain close relations with 
the civil service committee of the employes’ 
association. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DISCOVERING BEST METHODS 


FOR CANNING 


MEATS 


Experiments Now Being Conducted by Federal Bureau 
Of Home Economics Are Described 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By IDA PHELPS ROGERS 


Information Division, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mrs. Rogers continues her discussion of the studies 
which the Bureau of Home Economics has undertaken on the various phases of 
the utilization of meat, its care in the home, and its place in the diet, begun in 


the issue of Sept. 10. 


LTHOUGH the laboratory methods 
A of cooking employed in testing meat 

from experimental animals, used by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are not in all 
respects suited to the household, at the 
same time they serve to bring out many 
points of practical value. Definite 
methods have been worked out for cook- 
ing various kinds and cuts of meat un- 
der controlled time and temperature 
conditions. Meat thermometers are now 
available for the housewife’s use. Such 
a thermometer is a good investment be- 
cause it shows exactly when a piece of 
meat is done to the desired turn, taking 
the guesswork out of cooking and at the 
Same time preventing the excessive 
shrinkage that accompanies overcooked 
meat. 
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Household cooking experiments have 
been carried out with cured pork, rabbit, 
beef, lamb, reindeer and pork, the results 
of which are published in leaflet form 
under the following titles: “Cooking beef 
according to the cut,” “Lamb as you like 
it,” “Pork in preferred ways,” “Reindeer 
recipes,” “Rabbit recipes,” and “Cooking 
cured pork.” These are in addition to the 
general recipe work which include meats 
and meat combinations that are avail- 
able, im part, in “Aunt Sammy’s Radio 
Recipes Revised.” 

City dwellers have no conception of 
the widespread practice of canning meats 
in homes in rural districts. Accustomed 
as they are to the corner butcher shop 
and adequate refrigeration they probabiy 
never give a thought to the thousands of 
homes where there is a season for can- 
ning meat just as there is a definite time 
for canning fruits and vegetables. 

At present the Bureau is running some 
very extensive and detailed tests on can- 
ning meats to determine the very best 
possible methods and the time and tem- 
perature tables for processing. The re- 
sults will probably not be available until 
next Summer, as tests must be made of 
the contents of the cans after they have 
been held 10 months at normal storage 
temperatures. This is necessary to de- 
termine whether all micro-organisms 
have been killed in the canning process. 

Meat is a more difficult subject for 
the home canner than fruits and vege- 
tables, since higher temperatures are re- 
quired for sterilization of non-acid foods. 
These must be canned in a «pressure 
cooker. Pork is especially difficult to can 
because of its fat content. Pork and 
chicken were chosen for this study since 
these two meats are most generally can- 
ned in the home. The meat was treated 
in several different ways before canning, 
some roasted, some preheated in water 
and some canned raw. Different kinds 
and sizes of containers were used and the 
canning done entirely in the pressure 
cooker. In this project the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, again cooperated with 
the Bureau of Home Economics in sup- 
plying meat of known history. At a later 
date work will also be done on the can- 
ning of beef, lamb and rabbit. 
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The keeping of meat in the household 
refrigerator is a subject of concern to 
the housewife so the Bureau ran tests to 
determine the effect of storage tempera- 
ture upon the number of bacteria in 
meat. 

If meat is kept for more than 24 hours 
at home the refrigerator should provide 


a temperature of below 50 degrees F., and 


wherever possible of 45 degrees or below. 
If the meat is to be kept longer than 
two days, a temperature of 45 degrees or 
below ought to be provided. These are 
the same temperatures which are recom- 
mended for the safeguarding of milk. 
This means that meat should be placed 
in the milk compartment or in that por- 
tion of the refrigerator which is as low 
in temperature as the milk compartment. 

These refrigerator studies showed that 
fresh meat should have the wrapper re- 
moved and be placed in a clean vessel, 
loosely covered if at all. A slight drying 
vut of the surface of meat does not seri- 
ously interfere with its palatability and 
certainly retards bacterial development. 
The tests likewise proved that the growth 
of bacteria increased to a greater ex- 
tent when the meat is kept covered than 
if it is put into the refrigerator un- 
covered. The rate of increase in. many 
instances was equal to a 5 degree rise in 
temperature. 

Cooked meat requires similar care in 
treatment. While the temperature is not 
quite so important in its storage, it 
should be placed in the coldest portion 
of the refrigerator available, and care 
should be taken to avoid holding it too 
long. Ground cooked meats need to be 
handled with care since in the grinding 
process there is opportunity for recon- 
tamination and food poisoning may re- 
sult from its use. This is doubly true of 
cooked meat that is ground while still 
warm and allowed to stand without 
proper refrigeration. As refrigeration re- 
tards development of bacteria, higher 
temperature stimulates it. 

The frequency with which meat ap- 
pears in the diet depends largely on in- 
dividual preference although economics 
plays a large part in its use. Its present 
day lower cost brings it within the reach 
of all pocketbooks, however. The Bu- 
reau has done a great deal of experi- 
mental cookirg on the less expensive cuts 
in order to devise ways of preparing 
them in appetizing fashions. 
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N THE Bureau's work on the low cost 

diet, some meat is always included for 
it is considered desirable, not only for 
its great nutritive qualities but because 
it lends itself so readily to making other 
less flavorful foods more palatable. In 
its publication, “The family’s food at low 
cost,” and “Adequate diets for families 
with limited incomes,” meat is included 
in the suggested food supplies which can 
be relied upon to give the greatest re- 
turns in nutrition for the money ex- 
pended. Thousands and thousands of 
letters have been received from home- 
makers in all parts of the country asking 
for help in choosing their foods wisely. 
Knowledge of the direct relation between 
the food supply and nutrition is now 
shared by practically, all homemakers. 
How to keep their families well when the 
food budget needs to be cut is the theme 
of most of the letters. 

When money is scarce is the very time 
when there is the most need for a knowl- 
edge of food values. A haphazard selec- 
tion of the cheapest foods is not likely 
to be the answer. In order to furnish 
this information to those who may need 
it, the Bureau has made available the 
two leaflets mentioned above. The food 
supplies outlined in them will safeguard 
children against the deficiency diseases 
and maintain adults at a normal nutri- 
tional balance. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Fish and Fish Products.” 


In the first article on this sub- 


ject, to appear in the issue of Sept. 12, F. F. Johnson, Acting Chief, Division of 
Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will tell of the 
collection of fishery statistics by the Bureau. 


Prevention of Typhoid Fever 
Value of Vaccine Is Discussed by Health Officer 
By DR. A. A. WHITTEMORE 


. Health Officer, State of North Dakota 


O ONE other disease, or group of diseases 
N perhaps, gives health workers in preven- 

tive medicine so much serious concern as 
does typhoid fever. 

Although it remains prevalent in civilian 
life, the Army medical officers are said to 
boast that they have forgotten how to treat 
typhoid fever, since inoculation against it 
was made compulsory in the military forces 
in 1911. 

The figures for the World War show that 
among the United States forces of over 
4,000,000 enlisted men and officers there were 
but 1,386 cases of typhoid fever with 215 
deaths. The ratio per 1,000 men for cases 
was .37 and for deaths, .06, the case fatality 
percentage calculated on admissions being 
15.51. 

If artificial immunization was able to make 
this most potent cause of sickness and death 
in armies such a negligible factor when sani- 
tary conditions could not always be relied 
upon, it will be equally effective among the 
civilian population, 

Typhoid fever is a dangerous disease. It is 
an expensive illness and an unnecessary one. 
It leaves serious after-affects and decreases 
economic efficiency. It frequently produces 
the “typhoid carrier,” a person who is sup- 
posed to be well of the disease, who mingles 
with others and eliminates from his bowels 


and kidneys or from both, typhoid bacillae. 
It is the “carrier” that renders the absolute 
eradication of the disease so difficult. 

Food contamination by the carrier is not 
infrequent. Municipal water supplies still 
yield, occasionally, typhoid bacillae. The 
house fly has been correctly dubbed the “ty- 
phoid fly.”. Swimming in polluted water fur- 
nishes a considerable number of seasonal ty- 
phoid cases. Typhoid germs have to be swal- 
lowed to cause the infection, so swimmers 
should never swallow water. 

If a subject has had typhoid fever he need 
not be afraid of contracting the disease a 
second time except under unusual conditions 
of repeated exposure or massive infection. 
This is because his body tissues are resistant 
to typhoid bacilli and its poison. 

A similar state of protection can be brought 
by typhoid immunization. Three injections 
of typhoid vaccine will protect a person for 
a few years. It takes a few weeks for the 
immunity to become fully effective, so people 
should not wait until a typhoid epidemic has 
occurred before they ask their physician to 
give them the vaccine. The vaccine may not 
be of benefit to those already incubating the 
disease. Some physicians think that it will 
make the attack lighter, however. Persons 
who take the vaccine should not expose 
themselves unnediashhis or fail to observe 
ordinary hygienic precautions. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 
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peal for freedom is the history we write every day.” 
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Lnspection of Grain Shipments 
by Illinois Agency + + + | 


Other Services Rendered to the Public by 
State Department of Trade and Commerce 
Are Outlined by Director of Activity 


By LEO H. LOWE + 


Director, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Illinois 


oe as it may sound, the Illi- 
nois Department of Trade and Commerce 
has little, if anything, to do with trade or 
commerce. The definition of “trade” as given 
by the dictionaries is the act or business of 
exchanging commodities by barter or by buy- 
ing or selling for money. Commerce is de- 
fined as synonymous with trade, with a slight 
discrimination to the effect that it is usually 
on a larger scale, for while we speak of trade 
as between individuals and communities, 
commerce is usually seferred to when we 
speak of trade as between States or nations. 
In the State of Illinois the Department of 
Trade and Commerce has net been invested 
by the Legislature with the duties of atten- 
tion to the flow of trade either within the 
State or with other States. The name of 
the Department is, therefore, somewhat mis- 
leading as the average person is inclined to 
reason that the functions of the Department 
have to do ljargely with matters of merchan- 
dising. 
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While disclaiming all duties of this kind, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
does touch very closely the lives and welfare 
of the Illinois public. The subjects which 
daily confront the Department and its divi- 
sions have to do with some of the most im- 
portant activities in each individual’s life. 

For example, what can be more important 
to the citizen of Illinois who has invested his 
savings in insurance and counts upon his 
policy as the protection for his home and 
family than to know that the full effort of 
the State is directed toward the supervision 
of insurance to the end that strength may 
be added to his policy and weakness re- 
moved? 

In the Division of Insurance through which 
the Department keeps in touch with the op- 
erations of companies licensed to do business 
in Illinois, the work is of a most diverse na- 
ture, and includes, among other things, the 
passing upon the admittance of companies of 
other States, periodical examinations and in- 
vestigation of the financial condition and 
affairs of Illinois insurance companies, the 
examination of policy forms issued by legal 
reserve life and accident and health insur- 
ance companies, the valuation of policies of 
Illinois legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies each year, the issuing of agents’ licenses 
required by law, the holding and supervision 
of all deposits made with the Department as 
required by law amounting to more than 
$45,000,000, the collection of all fees and 
taxes, the effort to bring about satisfactory 
adjustment of disputes between policyholders 
and companies, and the issuance of annual 
reports covering information shown in the 
financial statements submitted to the De- 
partment as required by law. 

Again, for example, is it not a most im- 
portant service rendered to the public when 
the State steps in and demands that build- 
ings shall be constructed with adequate safe- 
guards against fire hazards? 


The Division of Fire Prevention has been 
devoting special attention in the last year to 
arson investigation. That its work has been 
productive of results is indicated by the rec- 
ord of 66 convictions in the courts, the larg- 
est number for a 12-month period in the 
history of the Division. The Department be- 
lieves that a vigorous and unrelenting fight 
against arsonists is one of the best possible 
protective measures against incendiary fires 
which often spread beyond the property fired 
and bring loss of life. 


+ + 


Inspectors and investigators from the De- 
partment, although limited in number, are 
constantly busy endeavoring to lessen the 
number ‘of fire hazards in the State, and to 
ferret out the crimes of those who do not 
hesitate to set fire to property for the pur- 
pose of gaining insurance money. 

The new arson law passed two years ago 
has been very helpful in bringing about con- 
victions because juries under the old law 
were often reluctant to convict because that 
law carried/an arbitrary penalty of 1 to 20 
years for arson regardless of the type of 
property burned. 

Again, how closely there comes to the daily 
life of the people one of the activities of 
this Department when the inspectors call 
upon stores and other places where mer- 
chandise is sold to see to it that the scales 
are in proper order and that honest weight 
goes to every customer? 

The Division of Standards renders its 
greatest service to the public through the 
work of 12 inspectors who travel throughout 
the State checking scales and measuring de- 
vices to see that they conform to the official 
standards. 

Enclosed in a large glass case in one of 
the offices of the Division at Springfield are 
the scales with which the weights of these 
inspectors are tested. 

Many cities of Illinois, according to law, 
have their own scale inspectors, and to these 
cities the State inspectors do not go. In all 
other territory, however, they may be found 
at all seasons of the year endeavoring to 
bring about the fullest possible protection of 
the public as regards weights and measures. 

The important duties of the Department's 
Grain Inspection Divisions at Chicago and 
East St. Louis cover the tremendous volume 
of the farmer's products that pass through 
these great terminals where the State again 
asserts itself to see that honest and correct 
grades are certified. 

This grain service in Illinois, as it is known 
today, dates back to 1857 when inspection 
was conducted under the auspices of “the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago being the 
first market in the world to recognize and 
meet the necessity for inspection of grain by 
a disinterested party. 

+ + 


The railroads had not then extended their 
lines far into the western praifies and the 
receipts of grain were almost entirely from 
southern Wisconsin and the northern third 
of Illinois. However, by the year 1870 prac- 
tically all of the primary markets of the 
Uniied States dealing exclusively in grain 
had adopted rules and had organized inspec- 
tion departments modeled after the Chicago 
Grain Inspection. 

With the development of the great western 
wheat fields competition on the various ex- 
changes became increasingly keen and there 


was little incentive offered to uniformity of 
grades and their application on the several 
markets. Inspection certificates in one mar- 
ket were often refused in other markets for 
no apparent or logical reason. 

As a consequence of such wide dissatisfac- 
tion with the system of inspection then in 
operation the State of Illinois, under the au- 
thority of the Constitution of 1870, stepped 
in and assumed official charge and since that 
date State inspection has been the official 
inspection on the Chicago Grain Exchange 
and all interstate and intrastate shipments 
as well. 

+ + 


At the present time this service of the 
State is operated in harmony with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
grading factors being established by the 
United States Department to assure uni- 
formity of grades throughout the United 
States. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture maintains a supervising force at each 
of the State's two division points and, at all 
times, the Federal and State forces cooperate 
in their endeavor properly to grade all grain 
shipped both in and out of the two ex- 
changes. 

Oil inspection in Illinois, which is under 
the supervision of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is progressing in an orderly 
and efficient manner. The State is divided 
into 54 districts, each of which is in charge 
of a competent inspector whose duties re- 
quire him to run complete distillation tests 
of gasoline and flash tests of kerosene enter- 
ing his field. Samples are taken from car- 
load shipments and tests of such samples 
determine the quality of the material. 

It is generally conceded that the enforce- 
ment of the Illinois Oil Inspection Act was 
the direct means of bringing into the State 
a better grade of gasoline. Refiners and 
jobbers who heretofore had been shipping 
material not wholly within State specifica- 
tions were advised to bring their products 
up to standard or suffer the consequences. 

That the oil industry is finding a larger 
market despite the business depression 
throughout the world is reflected by records 
on file in the Division of Oil Inspection. 
During the period beginning Jan. 1, 1930, and 
ending June 30, 1930, 454,938.772 gallons of 
gasoline were inspected. For the same period 
in“1931 inspection fees were paid on 495.870,- 
753 gallons. This shows an increase of 40,- 
931,981 gallons of gasoline consumed during 
the first six months of 1931 compared with 
the same length of time last year. 

There are other features of the Depart- 
ment’s work perhaps not so widely known 
but nevertheless vital to the interests of a 
large number of people.. Here I may refer 
to the persons who find it necessary to ob- 
tain money on short notice and who turn to 
the small loan agencies. These agencies are 
licensed by the Department and are under 
State supervision, the view being to protect 
the borrower against all practices in viola- 
tion of the law. 

+ + 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
is one of the largest revenue-producing 
agencies of the State government. Nearly 
$6,000,000 are turned into the State Treasury 
annually by this Department. This is a net 
return over and above all expenses involved 
in the operation of the Department. Money 
thus turned in is included in the generat 
revenue of the State and as such has an ef- 
fect on the reduction of State taxes. 
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| Helping Disabled 


Wage Earners 
in Pennsylvania 


By 
Harry Trebilcox 
Director. Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, Department 
of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


I“ THE 11 vears of its existence, the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation has had 

contact with 13,298 disabled persons, and 
during the past year has returned 359 dis- 
abled citizens of Pennsylvania to suitable re- 
munerative employment. The Bureau has 
made contact with 1,181 persons disabled by 
public accident. disease or congenital defect. 
or by accident occurring in industry, and 136 
persons received training during the year in 
various schools and colleges to equip them 
for occupations that would provide them 
with a livelihood. 

Through the Bureau's system of training 
many persons are now engaged in successful 
occupations. For example, a railroad brake- 
man who lost a leg while at work has become 
an accomplished watchmaker and engraver: 
a man who was afflicted with tuberculosis of 
the hip is now a dental mechanic; one who 
lost an arm in a coke-loading machine is 
practicing law; a vouth who was run over 
by a motor truck while roller skating. result- 
ing in the amputation of both legs, is a suc- 
cessful teacher of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing; a miner who lost his eyesight through a 
cap explosion in a mine is now a graduate 
of the Polyclinic Hospital, University of 
Pennsylvania; a woman.who suffered paraly- 
sis of the right leg has become a dressmaker: 
a young man whose hand was mangied in 
machinery was placed in a good position as 
bookkeeper. 

Distress follows rapidly in the path of acci- 
dent and disease. Often whole families find 
themselves without breadwinners and with- 
out means of support. Children must be 
taken from school and wives and mothers 
must find remunerative work outside the 
home for support of the family. But per- 
sonal distress is not the only result, for in- 
dustry, the community, and the State are 
deprived of the services of a capable mem- 
ber, in many cases a skilled worker. There 
are many disabled persons of working age 
who cannot of their own initiative become 
economically independent and who, therefore, 
need assistance if they are to be vocationally 
rehabilitated. 
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